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NOT THE SAME. 


You were a part of the green country, 
Of the gray hills and the quiet places; 
They are not the same, the fields and 
the mountains, 
Without the lost and beloved faces, 
And you were a part of the sweet 
country. 


There’s a road that winds by the foot 
of the mountains, 
Where I run in my dreams and you 
come to meet me, 
With your blue eyes and your cheeks’ 
old roses, 
The old fond smile that was quick to 
greet me. 
They are not the same, the fields and 
the mountains. 


There is something lost, there is some- 
thing lonely, 
The birds are singing, the streams are 
ealling, 
The sun’s the same and the wind in the 
meadows, 
But o’er your grave are the shadows 
falling, 
The soul is missing, and all is lonely. 


It is what they said: you were part of 
the country, 
You were never afraid of the wind 
and weather. 
I can hear in dreams the feet of your 
pony, 
You and your pony coming together, 
You will drive no more through the 
pleasant country. 


You were a part of the fields and 
mountains, 
iveryone knew you, everyone loved 
you; 
All the world was your friend and 
neighbor, 
The women smiled and the men ap- 
proved you. 


They are not the same, the fields and 
the mountains. 


I sigh no more for the pleasant places, 
The longer I've lost you the more I 
miss you. 


Not the Same.— New Wars For Old. 


My heart seeks you in dreams and 
shadows, 
In dreams I find you, in dreams I 
kiss you, 
And wake, alas! to the lonely places. 
Katharine Tynan Hinkson. 


NEW WARS FOR OLD. 


“Peace, with its luxury, is the cor- 
rupter of nations.”—Any Militarist. 


I. 
Peace? When have we 
peace? 

Over us burns a star 
Bright, beautiful, red for strife! 
Yours are only the drum and the fife, 
And the golden braid and the surface 

of life. 

Ours is the white-hot war! 


prayed for 


II. 
Peace? When have we 
peace? 
Ours are the weapons of men! 
Time changes the face of the world: 
Your swords are rust and your flags 
are furled; 
And ours are the unseen legions hurled 
Up to the heights again. 


prayed for 


III. 
Peace? When have we prayed for 
peace? 
Is there no wrong to right, 
Wrong crying to God on high? 
Here where the weak and the helpless 
die, 
And the homeless hordes of the city go 
by, 
The ranks are rallied to-night! 


IV. 
Peace? When have we prayed for 
peace? 
Are ye so dazed with words? 
Sarth, heaven, shall pass away 
Ere for your passionless peace we pray! 
Are ye deaf to the trumpets that call 
us to-day, 
Blind to the blazing swords? 
Alfred Noyes. 


The Westminster Gazette. 
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TOLSTOY’S LAST DAYS. 


We are all of us aware that modern 
life is far away from all the truths 
we read of in the Gospels, and, in fact, 
from all religious truths. We call by 
the name of religion all things spoken 
of and listened to in churches, chapels, 
ethical and other societies, written of 
and read in all sorts of books and 
tracts. We listen to them, we discuss 
them, and then we mind our own busi- 
ness, our own affairs, our actual life 
with all its troubles, with ail its satis- 
factory and unsatisfactory events and 
conditions. 

But a very short time ago something 
happened that startled the whole world 
by its being so very unlike our actual 
life, by its having an undeniable, evan- 
gelical character. I mean the death of 
Tolstoy. And I call it evangelical as 
we must call any spiritual tragedy that 
has an eternal meaning, a tragedy 
lived and experienced by one man and 
symbolical of the whole of mankind. 
I have no doubt that the death of Tol- 
stoy was felt as an evangelical event, 
not only in Tolstoy’s own country, but 
also in England and throughout the 
world. An old man, whose life was 
crowned by all the glory and all the 
happiness one could possibly imagine, 
felt his death near, and instead of 
spending his last days in the cherished 
home where he had lived all his life 
from childhood, where each little cor- 
ner reminded him of his early days, 
where “the very walls brought com- 
fort,” as he used to say, he followed 
a strong call and left his own place, his 
own people, going away, as it were, to 
mix with the crowd, to mix with his 
brethren. He became a pilgrim to a 
distant goal. But his time was up 
sooner than he thought, and he had 
to stop on his way. A small far-away 


place, a little railway station became 
the center of the world’s attention, the 


place of his agony. The small red 
house at Ostapavo witnessed a tragedy 
as pathetic perhaps as the one in far 
Galilee. The old man was dying an 
inspired death, and al] round the small 
red house his wife walked alone in ter- 
rible agony, having to respect his su- 
preme wish to be alone, alone with 
Death and God. 

A small group, consisting of his 
daughter, his two sons, and his two 
friends, who are as well his devoted 
disciples, assisted Tolstoy in his last 
moments. One of the friends was 
Wladimir Tchertkoff, a man belonging 
to a rich and noble family, who gave 
up a brilliant career to follow Tolstoy’s 
precepts of simple life. He became the 
editor of Tolstoy’s later works, he pub- 
lished in England, as the Russian cen- 
sorship would not admit of their ap- 
pearance in Russia, and he had to leave 
Russia because of his anti-militarist 
propaganda among the peasants. Hav- 
ing been allowed to come back to Rus- 
sia some years ago, Tchertkoff lived on 
his estate close to Tolstoy’s Yasnaia 
Poliana, and it was on a visit to him 
last summer that Tolstoy decided to 
leave his home and to join his disciples 
in the Caucasus. 

Tolstoy’s second friend, the one in 
whose company he left his home, was 
Douchan Makovezky, a_ physician, 
whom Tolstoy had known for about 
ten years and whom he called a saint. 
Makovezky is a Slavonian; he had a 
good position in his own country, but 
gave it up to become a follower of Tol- 
stoy. He lived for the last six years 
in Yasnaia Poliana, continuing his 
medical work only among the peas- 
ants, never accepting compensation, and 
his devotion to Tolstoy was such that 
he identified himself completely with 
his teacher, and Tolstoy expressed all 
his thoughts in his presence as if he 
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were alone. When Tolstoy felt ill, 
Makovezky, although a very expe- 


rienced physician, could not give him 
medical advice. He became ill at the 
same time. 

These were the friends who watched 
at Tolstoy’s last sick bed, day and 
night, and Tolstoy was glad to have 
them at his side. They listened 
to his last instructions. But he was 
sad at giving them trouble, and 
said to his daughter, “There are so 
many suffering people in the world, 
and you are only concerned with me.” 
This noble death of Tolstoy, severed 
from all personal thoughts, concerned 
only with eternal truths and the way 
to bring mankind to follow them, has 
a profound significance. 

We are, all of us, so taken up by the 
necessities of life and of social prog- 
ress, that we actually seem to be un- 


easy when we see the intrusion of 


something quite antagonistic. We do 
not want evangelical conceptions to 
interfere with our plan of life. The 


first impression produced by Tolstoy’s 
death was this: we all sought some 
matter-of-fact reasons that caused the 
old man, whom we are willing to con- 
sider a great artist, but loth to accept 
as a teacher of life, to do so desperate 
a thing, to abandon his home. to cause 


such grief to his wife. We pushed 
away somehow the teacher and con- 


sidered only the old man, who might 
have been weak-minded in his last 
days, who did not know what he ar- 
tually did. We deplored the death of 
a great literary power, but we would 
not admit that his last act was a dem- 
onstration of his teachings: it seemed 
as if we should feel more sure of all 
we do and pursue if we dissented from 
Tolstoy’s having become a pilgrim and 
having died in a wav which in our 
civilized world no one has ever before 
chosen to die. 

My object is to make it understood 
that the only wav to understand Tol- 
stoy and to admire him is to consider 


Tolstoy's Last Days. 


his death not as a pure accident, not 
as a whim of an old man, but as the 
true meaning of his whole life. He 
died in the same way as, with the fore- 
sight of a genius, he made his favorite 
hero die. The Prince Andrey in War 
and Peace, feeling the approach of 
death, becomes suddenly indifferent, 
even to the woman he loves; he seems 
to partake of a higher actuality than 
in all of his previous life. Men remain 
alone with their souls when they are 
taking leave of life. Tolstoy knew it 
long before he experienced it in him- 
self, and if we now read his descrip- 
tion of Prince Andrey’s death, it must 
impress us the more by its inner truth, 
since we seem to be reading Tolstoy’s 
description of his own death. And 
this has a deep symbolical meaning; it 
shows the perfect unity of Tolstoy’s 
life, Tolstoy’s art, and Tolstoy’s teach- 
ing. All that he discovered as an 
artist in the human soul seeking for 
perfection, all that he taught when he 
became a moralist; all this he lived as 
a man, and it is this that makes his 
art great and his teaching true. 

There is a tendency to make three 
parts of Tolstoy, admiring his first 
novels as the work of the maturity of 
upon his later re- 
an erroneous path 
followed for some 
his writines 


his talent, looking 
ligious writings as 
he unfortunately 
time, and seeing in all 
concerning morality, in all his attacks 
on war, on science, on art, something 
that has nothing to do with his genius 
and that is altogether a mistake on his 
part. 

This way of judging Tolstoy is quite 
it will never show what 
was; his work 


erroneous; 
Tolstoy really 
means for mankind; what his mission 
is. More than any modern writer he 
had a mission, and he fulfilled it. To 
see what it was we must not senarate 
Tolstov’s missionary work from _ his 
previous activity. 

Tolstoy’s whole life was consecrated 
to the search for those truths which 


what 
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he wanted to impress on all minds 
when he began to teach his religion. 
His whole life was devoted to a mis- 
sion he carried out somehow uncon- 
sciously, because if we formulate it, it 
will seem the contrary of his message. 
Tolstoy, who attacked so furiously all 
modern progress, all that humanity is 
proud of, Tolstoy the anti-scientist, the 
enemy of zsthetics, the enemy of the 
egoistical, complicated, futile, modern 
culture is, strange to say, the man who 
gave to the modern spirit the right to 
consider one’s individuality the most 
important thing to care for. What 
Nietzsche with his tempting theories of 
the superman failed to do, Tolstoy did. 
Nietzsche’s superman is a mere egoist 
who wants to attain his welfare by sac- 
rificing to it everything and everybody, 
while Tolstoy’s ideal of man, for the 
satisfaction of the higher self, obeying 
only his own conscience, and declining 
resistance of evil, revealed a new and 
superior form of egoism. This showed 
to mankind the inner value, the inner 
kingdom hidden in the soul. Tolstoy 
makes men proud of themselves, just 
as Nietzsche does, but instead of glori- 
fying bodily strength, he discovers in 
our souls the gift of aiming at perfec- 
tion, and thereby his ideal conception 
of the God-inspired personality has all 
the strength wanting in Nietzsche's 
egoism. Tolstoy, with his meek Chris- 
tian ideal, did not realize perhaps that 
he will be the prophet of that modern 
scientific realistic life he seemed to ob- 
ject to. Let us consider his work and 
his life in their perfect barmeny and 
we will see that he fully completed the 
mission of making us believe in our- 
selves. 

Tolstoy belongs to a nation the whole 
history of which represents a contin- 
ual sacrifice of individual wants to the 
welfare of the State. This created a 
peculiar condition of mind which might 
be observed, not so much in the upper 
and intellectual classes as in the psy- 
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chology of the Russian masses, of the 
Russian peasants, and the whole labor- 
ing class. Our people, used to a 
slavery which but changed the name 
after the abolition of serfdom, to a 
miserable existence, is, at the same 
time, peculiarly full of inner life. Re- — 
ligion is not mere form for the Rus- 
sian peasant, but a question of con- 
science. The Russian mystic ideal, so - 
much spoken of, has its roots in the 
simple souls of our peasants; and in 
the clear mind of our truth-seeking 
populace dwells the craving for the ex- 
planation of life’s mystery. That is 
why all our best writers have been in- 
fluenced by the creed, the traditions, 
and the simple but wise metaphysics 
of the peasantry. As there are two 
quite distinct and opposite tendencies 
in the life of our people, as the mystic 
revelations are as much a part of the 
Russian popular mind as a strong 
rationalistic power, our most inspired 
writers, those who express the most 
adequately the national genius, are rep- 
resentatives of these two halves of the 
popular spirit. Dostoievsky, not to 
speak of minor talents, has powerfully 
expressed the mystic Russian _ soul. 
Tolstoy’s genius appealed to the reason- 
ing power of the Russian people and 
has built on this secure foundation his 
new religion, which proved to be ofa 
world-wide significance. 

Tolstoy has spent his -whole life in 
a close communion with the peasants, 
and was persuaded that all the wisdom 
he might have attained concerning life, 
its true meaning and its true aim, was 
due but to this fact. He knew the 
peasant soul, he spoke, and he wrote, 
especially in his religious and moral 
works, the language of the peasants. 
He always says, speaking of truth, that 
he means “the simple peasant truth”; 
he considers the work of the peasant 
the only dignified labor. and he never 
ceased to investigate the simple 
thoughts and the clear judgments of the 
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true workers — the peasants. At the 
very end of his life, when he left his 
home, he walked with his daughter 
through a village, and said to her: “I 
don’t yet know our peasants. I will 
take a stick and wander from door to 
door, knocking at each house. Then 
perhaps, listening to the answers they 
will give me, I will penetrate into their 
true minds.” Wonderful words of the 
wise man whose dream it was when 
he still was strong in body and spirit 
to give up his comfortable life and to 
live among the wise and the simple- 
minded, to give up what he called “the 
worldly law” and to follow “the law of 
God,” which meant for him not an 
ascetic life in retirement, but true hap- 
piness in following his own precepts. 

Communion with the peasants taught 
Tolstoy to found his teachings only on 
rational arguments, rejecting all creeds 
based on blind submission to accepted 
authorities. He saw how the Church 
misled the natural craving for faith 
by giving rules of conduct not justified 
by the natural reasoning mind, he saw 
how in doing so the Church falsified 
the clear and simple teachings of re- 
ligion. He knew that the Russian 
peasant tried to understand for him- 
self the real meaning of the Gospels, 
he was well acquainted with all the 
different rationalistic sects and beliefs 
founded on the tendency to accept in re- 
ligion only the truths of which the 
reason is convinced. He followed that 
tendency, he reasoned for himself, and 
found the simple truth that the Gospel 
means what it says. In doing so he 
was perfectly true to the popular mind, 
and that was his strength. 

The second problem resulting from 
Tolstoy's communion with the people 
He be- 
soul 


was a more complicated one. 
came aware that the ‘Russian 
suffers from a weakness caused by his- 
torical reasons. As we said, the Rus- 
sian people has been accustomed during 
long centuries to sacrifice itself, and 
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found a mystical joy in the act of sac- 
rifice. This secular habit made the 
Russian soul unconscious of its own 
force, too passive and too indifferent 
tc the glory of life. There seemed to 
be but one virtue worthy of being 
aimed it—the virtue of self-immola- 
tion, that virtue that makes the world 
admire the heroes of the Russian 
struggle for freedom, as much as the 
Russian army so wonderfully coura- 
geous even when misguided. 

The second problem was to find a 
remedy for this national weakness, and 
he found it. Having descended to the 
depths of the popular mind, he under- 
stood that self-sacrifice must have its 
root in self-consciousness in order to 
constitute a dignified life; it must re- 
joice in its craving for perfection. The 
mystic Russian soul] lacks the self-as- 
sertion rather too much developed 
among other nations. But the occi- 
dental individualism would be of no 
use to the Russian mind as it has no 
religious, no metaphysical, basis. The 
Count Tolstoy, the friend, the brother 
of the Russian peasants, Tolstoy who 
not only wore the peasant’s dress and 
had something of a peasant in his 
face, but truly reasoned and felt like 
a wise peasant, has achieved the tri- 
umph of imparting to the Russian 
mind true self-assertion, remaining on 
religious ground; and fulfilling this 
mission for his own people, doing it 
for his own conscience, he did it for 
the whole of mankind. Tolstoy’s glori- 
fication of the human soul, proving 
it to be divine, appeals more to mod- 
ern minds than Nietzsche’s egoism 
which, in fact, means but contempt of 
all the standards and all the ideals of 
humanity. I need not, to make myself 
understood, name the whole decadent 
literature cherished by the “modern- 
ists” on the Continent and also in Eng- 
land. 

Tolstoy’s teachings are not confined 
to his books and tracts which he be- 
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gan writing in the ’eighties of the last 
century, the time he himself calls his 
second birth. In the summer of 1906 
he asked a visitor from Japan, “Do 
you know how old I am?” “Why, I 
think you are seventy-eight,” replied 
the visitor. “No, I am twenty-eight,” 
said Tolstoy with a smile, and his vis- 
itor quite understood that Tolstoy be- 
gan to count anew his years from the 
time he published his famous work, 
What my Creed is. 

But Tolstoy was somehow mistaken. 
His philosophy is not so young as he 
desired to think it, rejecting his former 
work as unworthy of his new creed. 
The truth is that Tolstoy lived, as he 
himself confesses, the ordinary life of 
his class up to his religious crisis. He 
was a brilliant officer, was, as he as- 
sures us, something of a profligate, he 
gambled, and even one of his fine 
novels, The Cossacks, was brought 
quickly to an end because he had to 
pay a gambling debt. When he was 
nearly forty he married a woman much 
younger than himself, after having 
made love to other women, and the 
home life of Yasnaia Poliana is de- 
scribed by all who have known it as a 
bright one. However, all through this 
ordinary life, exceptional only because 
of its perfection, Tolstoy followed an 
uninterrupted course of moral and re- 
ligious improvement. And all his 
works from the first to the last bear 
witness to the struggle of his own soul. 
He has protrayed the awakening of h's 
own conscience in the life story of his 
heroes, of Prince Andrey in War and 
Peace, of Lewin in Anna Karenina, as 
well as of the Prince Neknudoff in his 
later novel, Resurrection, and partly in 
the sad story of the Kreutzcr Sonata; 
and in all these novels Tolstoy dealt 
with his fundamental idea, the one he 
boldly proclaimed as a new explana- 
tion of the Gospel in his religious and 
writings of his later years. 
that human life in the 


political 
This idea is 
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circumstances of our social surround- 
ings is governed by two opposite laws: 
the divine law, for ever alive in our 
souls and inducing us to love and to 
help our kind, and the worldly law, 
which makes us forget our conscience 
and seek our welfare and happiness at 
the expense of the welfare of other 
people. The divine law means peace, 
the worldly law means war, means 
continual judging and condemning all 
around us. The divine law means a 
life of simplicity, the worldly law 
means submission to the State and to 
the Church. In his novels Tolstoy pic- 
tured the human life tossed about by 
these two contrary forces, and he em- 
ployed all his genius to show the in- 
tensity of moral struggle in conscious 
souls. When he resolved for himself 
the cruel problem and took the side of 
the divine law, the struggle was over 
for him. He rejected the worldly law 
inducing us to make war and to judge, 
and became a preacher. His novels 
are the preliminary steps his soul made 
on its way to improvement. He is a 
realist in his novels, he describes life 
as it is, and he even seems to rejoice 
in the worldly interests which after his 
regeneration he condemned. His pic- 
tures of unconscious home delights, as, 
for instance, in War and Peace, the 
charming and moving scene of a young 
officer’s homecoming, his descriptions 
of passionate love in Anna Karenina, 
his powerful tales of minor worldly 
pleasures, of hunting, of races, his de- 
scriptions of the pleasant side of mili- 
tary life, all this seems to be opposed 
tu his later religious creed and to form 
an abyss between Tolstoy the artist 
and Tolstoy the preacher. And that is 
why he condemned his earlier work. 
But the main ideas of his novels are not 
opposed to his teaching, as he always 
was secking for improvement. 
In his early biographical tale, Child- 
hood and Youth, his object is to prove 


that the human soul has from the very 


moral 
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beginning of life an inborn force to re- 
sist the temptations and the lies re- 
sulting from its contact with life, and 
that this force is sincerity. All the ex- 
periences of his youthful heroes prove 
in the end to be innocent, because they 
all are sincere and do not conceal the 
motives of their actions. In War and 
Peace the law of the world is sym- 
bolized by powerful personalities, by 
the great Napoleon, and by all the 
men who take upon themselyes to gov- 
ern men and who want to subjugate 
them to their will. These heroes are 
shown to be merely the toys of chance, 
the puppets of destiny. They them- 
selves are nothing compared to the 
tragedy resulting from them. Tolstoy 
had the courage to call Napoleon “the 
little man” when he opposes him to the 
mystery of life and death being the 
result of the hero's will. Victor Hugo 
used to call Napoleon III. “Napoléon 
le Petit,” but Tolstoy so called Napo- 
leon III.’s famous uncle, because his 
conception of greatness and littleness 
tewered high above Victor Hugo’s po- 
litical wrath. The law of God, the vic- 
torious law of love, is represented in 
War and Peace by the triumph of the 
little ones, of the all-suffering and all- 
forgiving Russian people, symbolized in 
the wonderful figure of the wise peas- 
ant Platon Karataieff, who seems to 
carry on his shoulders the weight of 
the world’s evil and to do it lovingly, 
smilingly with his “clear round” Rus- 
sian soul. 

In Anna Karenina Tolstoy is as well, 
und even more, the teacher of the divine 
law of love. His heroine is untrue to 
her husband, and charming as she is, 
passionate as is her love, she has to 
expiate And in all the 
rest of Tolstoy's novels the same idea 
of the divine law 
offended in the life of modern society 


her offence. 


being continually 


is enforced with all the power of Tol- 


toy’s genius. His favorite heroes are 


aiways conscious of this tragic con 
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flict and are craving for an issue; they 
find this issue, they find moral har- 
mony in death. The death of Tolstoy’s 
cherished heroes—who reflect undoubt- 
edly all Tolstoy’s own conscience—is 
an inspired one, peaceful and sublime. 
And this idealistic tendency of Tolstoy, 
his longing to find the divine law of 
love in some hidden corner of every 
soul, results in the significant fact that 
nearly all the characters in his novels 
are sympathetic. Even if they are of- 
fenders, they have the charm of being 
kind and generous. Tolstoy, the seeker 
of God in the soul of man, of the chil- 
dren of men, who are the children of 
God, must have been as a psychologist. 
not a despiser of man, not a pessimist, 
but an optimistic idealist. 

The novels of Tolstoy prepared his 
new creed and are to be considered as 
preliminary steps to the mission he ful- 
filled in the last twenty-five years of his 
life. 
lar advantage of being perfectly clear 
and simple, of being “the simple peas- 
ant truths,” Re- 
ligion and morals are for him the one 
and the same thing, because he rejects 
all religious wisdom which is apart 
from life. Religion for him is the wis- 
dom of life, the way how to live. That 
is why his religion is totally rationalis- 
tic, founded on the reasoning power of 
the human mind. He rejects all mys- 
ticism, all the miracles considered 
part of the divine revelation. Found- 
ing his teaching on the Gospel, he de- 
nies that cannot be con- 
ceived by our reason. He simply does 
not admit the resurrection of Lazarus 
and all the other miracles of Jesus 
Christ. He does not admit the belief in 
immortality, and is very hard on those 
that “dead men are alive.” 
He does not admit that Jesus Christ 
ever promised the bodily resurrection 
of man, and explains the passages of 
the Gospel concerning immortality as 


Tolstoy’s message has the singu- 
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mortal in its love to God, and because 
God lives in the soul of man. He re- 
jects all the forms of worship estab- 
lished by the different churches. He 
does not believe in the Holy Com- 
munion, and says that he never could 
conceive how we could save our souls 
by eating a piece of bread and drink- 
ing some drops of wine offered in a 
spoon, or why we ought to tell our sins 
and offences to a stranger who calls 
himself a priest. He is hard upon holy 
images and calls them all idols. And yet 
he declares himself to be a true Chris- 
tian because he means to follow the 
teaching of Christ; because he believes 
in Christ as Son of Man, and because 
he believes that we all are Children 
of Men and that we all might become 
Children of God if we choose to follow 
the rule of God and let God live in our 
hearts. The only teaching he finds in 
the Gospel is the rule given by Jesus 
Christ in his Sermon on the Mount. 
All this teaching is resumed for Tol- 
stoy in the commandment to love our 
fellows and not to resist evil. The 
evil reigning in the world is due in 
Tolstoy’s eyes to the disobedience to 
this teaching. We are taught to love 
and not resist evil, and we build our 
welfare on the sufferings of our fel- 
lows, we judge and we admit war. All 
our objections to this commandment of 
Jesus Christ, all our insistence that the 
rule of love and non-resistance is im- 
possible to follow, is for Tolstoy but 
the result of the fundamental error of 
pretending that life ought to be differ- 
ent from what it is, or that it ought 
to give us the sort of happiness it can- 
not give. Because of this error we 
construct a standard of life contrary to 
the teaching of Christ, in fact, oppos- 
ing it, and we declare that love cannot 
constitute the true basis of our exist- 
ence, being opposed to our “wants. 
Tolstoy is the 


quite persuaded that 


commandment of love is opposed only 
to our imagined, erroneously imagined, 
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conception of life, and that if we could ° 
follow the rules of Christ without try- 
ing to comment on them, if we became 
convinced that the Gospel means what 
ii says, the result would be true hap- 
piness, and all struggle between the 
law of God, as we are aware of if in 
the depths of our souls, and the worldly 
law impressed on us by the error of 
the State and the Church, would cease. 
Tolstoy illustrates this simple truth by 
an impressive example. He relates 
how he passed one day a church and 
saw a beggar to whom he wanted to 
give alms; a soldier, whose duty it was 
to keep off all undesirable people from 
the church, rushed to the beggar bid 
ding him to go his way. Tolstoy asked 
the soldier whether he remembered the 
commandment of the Gospel, which is 
to feed all the hungry. The soldier, 
rather startled by the unexpected ob- 
jection to his doing his duty, seemed 
abashed, but a moment after he looked 
into Tolstoy’s face with a_ steady 
glance and asked him: “Do you know 
the military commandment?” This 
sums up the whole tragedy in our life 
of which a religious mind must be 
aware. The commandment of God is 
love, the inverted commandment of 
the world is hatred and war. 

Tolstoy's teaching based on these 
simple truths has the object of making 
ull men aware that the rule of love 
is our natural state, is the way to hap- 
piness, and that the rule of the world 
destroys our happiress, makes us un 
true to our own selves, makes life a 
wretchedness. “The King- 
dom of Heaven is says Tol- 
stoy, “making us believe in ourselves 
and wanting us to aim at perfection. 
which is the only way of being free 
and content in our 
whereas obedience to the rules of the 
world makes us the evil. 
This teaching is at the bottom of all 


continual 
in us,” 


innermost selves. 
slaves to 


Tolstoy’s vigorous attacks on the State 


and the Church. This teaching also con 
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stitutes Tolstoy's wission before men- 
tioned, his noble way of arousing the 
human soul to the worship of itself. 
He does not believe in God being apart 
from man; being a sound rationalist. 
he does not believe in all transcend- 
ental proofs of God’s existence. He 
believes but in what the human mind 
can conceive, and the human mind con- 
ceives God in our longing for the good. 
That is why he says God is our cray- 
ing to love and to do good, and when 
we resist that natural craving, when 
we judge and go to war, we offen’! 
God. God lives only in man, and we 
have not to look out for a better future 
life, doing away, as it were, with our 
true duty in this life, obeying the rules 
of the world and lesing thus the only 
way to manifest God’s existence in our 
souls. 

“The Kingdom of Heaven is in us”— 
to have longed to prove this consti- 
tutes Tolstoy’s mission, the one which 
is of more importance to our individual 
development than all theories of proud 
self-assertion based on scientific theo- 
ries of progress. Tolstoy gave a religious 
basis to the modern individualism, and 
bis religion can be accepted by our 
scientific rationalistic mind because it 
does not want us to believe in miracles, 
a belief we object to, but founds re- 
ligion on our reasoning power. 

A rationalistic religion is certainly a 
thing of which modern humanity is 
sorely in need, and we must admire 
and accept Tolstoy the more as he was 
not only a novelist of supreme genius, 
but the preacher of a religion which 
makes us sure of God’s existence 
in our own life and in our own 
soul. 

Tolstoy’s message leads us to a per- 
fect, harmonious life, and to a digni- 
fied conclusion of life. Tolstoy has al- 
ways considered death to be the most 
important moment in the life of the 
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soul as it has to prove our real har- 
mony with the Kingdom of God in our 
souls. When we live up to the rule of 
love we are sure to feel love and God, 
which are identical, assisting us in our 
last moments; we are sure to feel that 
the eternal element is alive in us, and 
that God is immortal, and it is this 
feeling of harmony of our perishing 
selves with the eternal law of love 
which makes our death sacred and 
happy. Tolstoy’s own death seems to 
be, and in fact is, the supreme argu- 
ment in favor of his teaching. His last 
days have been full of the active love, 
of love for mankind, which he consid- 
ered to be the duty of the self-assert- 
ing soul. He did not leave his home 
because he wanted to assert his objec- 
tion to the egoistical ideal of domestic 
happiness. It was too late for him to 
renounce his duty of husband and 
father. In such old age the family 
does not count any more, as all the 
duties of husband and father are done 
with. His supreme gesture, his des- 
perate rushing off from all the com- 
fort he was used to, from all the fa- 
miliar faces with which his life had 
been surrounded, was a pathetic long- 
ing to meet his death in the right way, 
to give his life to the community, tak- 
ing it away from those nearest to his 
affection. He wanted all his life to 
live for mankind, and he achieved this 
longing but a very few days before his 
death. This makes his departure from 
home and his death in a lonely place 
a true symbol of his teaching. We 
must long for perfection to prove the 
existence of God in our souls —and no 
matter if we achieve our aim but in the 
moment of our death. Even then the 
rule of love is fulfilled and God’s ex- 
istence in our inner kingdom is proved. 
Tolstoy’s death is a proof of God’s ex- 
istence. 
Zinaida Vengerowua. 
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“SHOPPING” IN INDIA. 


By [an MALcoLm, M.P. 


“Of the making of fools there is no 
end,” and the manufacture of this uni- 
versal commodity is extensively prac- 
tised in the bazaars of the shiny East. 
I cannot find it in my heart to decide 
whether the male or female variety is 
easier to produce, for the entrance to 
the spider’s parlor is ornamented with 
the remains of flies of either sex in about 
equal numbers. Shopping is the tour- 
ist’s constant delight in all parts of 
the world, even as sight-seeing is his 
duty. But in India and in Burma its 
joys are multiplied by the infinite va- 
riety of conditions under which it can 
be enjoyed; and, for the benefit of those 
who contemplate a visit to India, I can- 
not do better than enumerate a few of 
the pleasures that are in store for them. 


To begin with Burma and its ba- 
zaars: you may walk through the 
muddy old markets of Rangoon for 
hours at a time, or through the brand- 
new bazaar at Mandalay, without any 
of the sales-people taking the slight- 
est notice of you as a possible pur- 
chaser of their wares. The dear little 
ladies sit cross-legged upon long tables 
in front of the high cupboards contain- 
ing their goods. They are placidly 
smoking, or chatting, or painting their 
faces, or braiding their hair. They are 
not attending to business in the least. 
If the European is conspicuously 
dressed, or presents a figure which the 
Burman, with his finely trained sense 
of humor, considers at all ridiculous, 
then a gay ripple of laughter passes 
along the stalls, and then, indeed, the 
would-be customer is noticed; but oth- 
erwise the tourist is an object of no 
interest whatever. It requires a great 


effort to get a Burmese shop-woman 
(they are nearly all women) to show 
you her silks, and when at last she has 


spread her merchandise broadcast upon 
the table, and you are revelling in the 
illusion that you are living in the mid- 
dle of a rainbow, with a chance of 
holding fast to some of its colors, she 
will ask her price (which is seldom 
more than one rupee too much) and 
will stick to it “like glue.” She is an 
indolent lady in many ways, who loves 
a quiet life, and she has determined 
that her most comfortable course is not 
to haggle in the market-place. So 
you may make up your mind that bar- 
gaining and persuasion are useless arts 
to practise in Burma, however valuable 
they may be elsewhere. You may also 
be sure that the little shopwoman will 
bear you no grudge if you do not pur- 
chase. She will thank you with a 
bright smile and, having packed up 
her rainbow, will return to her cigar. 
So with the silversmith and the dealer 
in precious stones: Burma is the home 
of the prix five, whatever class of 
tradesman you may be dealing with. 
Do you want a silver bowl or a betel- 
box chased with those curiously ugly 
figures of Burmese mythology, you can 
get it—but not by chaffering. Your 
silver material will be weighed out be- 
fore you, and you will be charged at 
the current rate per ounce; an equal 
sum is due for the labor entailed in 
fashioning the design, and so the total 
is arrived at with a precision worthy 
of a mechanical calculator. Do not 
try to bargain: you will waste your 
breath, although your efforts may be 
the cause of undue merriment to the 
apprentices, whose smiling faces beam 
upon you out of the darkness which 
envelops the rickety wooden houses in 
the silversmiths’ street. 

Or do you seek for rubies from the 
mines of Upper Burma, or for sap- 
phires from Siam? These, too, you 
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will find in the bazaars of Rangoon and 
the neighborhood. This is a most 
fascinating form of shopping—to sit in 
the back parlor of a very humble-look- 
ing shop and to handle precious stones 
by the handful, letting them rain 
through your fingers upon the cotton- 
wool beneath like so many drops of ra- 
diant dew. You may take them out 
into the daylight of the crowded 
thoroughfare to examine their color; 
you may even take them back to your 
dwelling to match them with other 
stones. The trust thus reposed in the 
Sahib is most appealing in its confi- 
dence, and is rarely misplaced; but 
“business is business,” and you are 
given to understand that nothing you 
can do or say will alter the scheduled 
price of the stones you covet. And so 
it is all through Burma, so far as my 
experience goes. I have followed a 
native street band for hours, trying to 
buy a dulcima at a bargain. Impos- 
sible: I had to pay the tariff price— 
and it was cheap then. I have used 
every device known to the amateur 
in the hope of inducing one of the 
wild men north of Myitkina to part 
with his sword (which is his chief 
article of dress) at a reduced figure. 
Hopeless: nothing would induce him to 
part with it for less than he originally 
asked. So with a basket of persim- 
mons at Bhamo, or with red and 
gold lacquer-work on the Irrawaddy. 
There is only one thing in this change- 
ful world that never seems to alter, 
and that is the mind of a Burman as 
to the value of the article that he is 
prepared, though not eager, to sell. 


But in India the case is completely 
altered. Your reputation is gone if 
you give more than half the price 
asked by a native merchant, whatever 
his commodity. Of course, I do not 
speak of shopping in Calcutta, which 
is just as dull as shopping in Glasgow 
or in Bombay, where ever counter is 
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manned by smart young gentlemen who 
cultivate an American accent and a 
bustling manner. I am writing more 
particularly about the indigenous shop- 
man, with his keen eye to business and 
to human nature, his everlasting pa- 
tience and his ingratiating speech. 
Each town appears to have its own 
methods of commerce, and these are 
mest interesting to note as one passes 
from East to West. 

In Benares, for example, the bazaars 
are very narrow, but bright with brass 
ware and shoes and caps glistening 
with gold and silver thread. When 
the tourist makes his appearance there 
is a general shout and a rush for him, 
eack man carrying as many articles as 
he can hold, and declaiming their 
prices at the pitch of his lungs. If 
you are blest with a keen sense of 
hearing and a slight knowledge of the 
language, you will detect a good many 
still small voices offering considera- 
ble commissions to your guide upon 
any purchases which he can induce you 
to make. But the leading tradesmen 
do not appear in these public places. 
If you want the cloth of gold or sil- 
ver for which Benares is famous, you 
have always to turn aside by a narrow 
passage into a dim courtyard. There, 
ascending a rickety staircase into an 
upper chamber, you will find a sol- 
emn band of respectable old gentlemen 
ready to do business to any extent, to 
the accompaniment of a cup of cof- 
fee (if you will) and the pattering of 
monkeys’ feet as they gallop wildly 
over the roof. 


The Agra bazaars used to be very 
much the same, but now the well-to-do 
shops moving out of the city 
toward the higher ground where the 
hotels are situated. Their shops have 
become “emporiums,” their flimsy ad- 
vertisements are replaced by “illus- 
trated catalogues,” and their mer- 
chants drive about in the smartest of 
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dog-carts. I suppose that Ganeshi 
Lal is the best-known tradesman in 
Northern India, as his house is one 
of the most fascinating. His parlor 
is carefully laid out for the flies of 
every continent,—a beautiful bunga- 
low of five handsome apartments, sit- 
uated in the centre of a garden of 
shrubs and flowers. Each room is 
hung with rare rugs and Hastern dra- 
peries, which induce a sense of luxury 
and sudden opulence in the most cau- 
tious visitor. To tread such carpets, 
to examine such embroidéries, to han- 
dle such jewels, is surely the privilege 
of Croesus! And so we feel million- 
aires all over, and the pauper spends 
his money like the prince. Who can 
resist such a salesman as this accom- 
plished Hindu, with his silken manner 
and his honeyed speech? For half an 
hour he has lavished his best atten- 
tions upon a British matron of ada- 
mantine resolution, who has “just 
come in to look round.” He consults 
her about fashions in England, admires 
her taste, and observes her demeanor. 
Beneath his subtle treatment she gen- 
erally softens, and asks to see “some- 
thing very cheap.” The trick is done. 
It only remains to show her fabrics 
which Ganeshi knows from long ex- 
perience cost rather more than she 
ought to give, then to reduce the price, 
and th2 dress is consigned at once to 
England, to the mutual satisfaction of 
both parties. And if you do not buy, 
but admire, then in the evening a soft 
knock is heard at your door in the ho- 
tel. “IT have brought a few pretty 
things: would you care to see?” So, as 
the hours between dinner and bedtime 
are hard to fill, you admit the tempter. 
In steps our friend with his brother 
and a train of coolies carrying iron 
boxes and lighted lamps. A display 
follows—of necklaces, rings, bracelets; 
of jade and turquoise and enamel; of 
carved emerald and uncut stones. 
How enchantingly they gleam in the 


ad 


lamplight! “I should like to do a little 
business with you,” murmurs the voice. 
“You can send me a cheque from Eng- 
land.” Crash go good resolutions, and 
some long-resisted trophy is yours. 


Let us pass on to Delhi, where you 
can only get out of your hotel (after 9 
A.M.) by stepping over the recumbent 
figures of a score of tradesmen aligned 
upon the veranda with their wares. 
From early morning until after dinner 
they are there, representatives of all 
the merchants in the Chandni Chauk, 
ready to sell you anything, from a pic- 
ture post-card to a pearl necklace; but, 
frankly, their importunities are liable 
to make one avoid the hotels which en- 
courage them. We leave the hotel 
amid a shower of advertisements from 
the assembled traders, whom we find 
again in the afternoon at their shops 
in the city. They appear to recog- 
nize us, which is flattering. They 
shout against one another for the honor 
of a visit from persons so illustrious as 
our humble selves, and here again we 
succumb to the inevitable ivory, or em- 
broidery, or miniature painting. In 
contrast to these methods of doing busi- 
ness, successful though they be, I 
recommend a visit to the shop of one 
Imré Schwaiger, a dapper young Aus- 
trian, who is an artist to the tips of 
his fingers. He has only been in Delhi 
about five years, and has already made 
a name and, I imagine, a fortune. 
Here are great repose and distinction 
after the clamor of the bazaars. Here 
is a museum of objets d'art tastefully 
displayed, the very best of their kind, 
and ranging between the highest and 
lowest prices. For myself, I find a 
wonderful attraction in sur- 
roundings—the meshes in that parlor 
are so marvellously fine—though sim- 
ilar adventures in the native states of 
India have delights of hardly inferior 
rank. Think, for instance, of the ro- 
mance of sitting on the carpeted floor 


such 
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of an open shop-front in the Bankers’ 
street in Gwalior, gazing upon masses 
of silver and gold brocade, unrolled 
for you by salesmen apparelled in all- 
glorious costumes, anxious to bargain 
and positively dying to sell! And do 
not forget those curious little back- 
shops in the slums of Hyderabad, 
where, to our endless surprise, we 
really did happen on some wonderful 
occasions in the shape of fine old suits 
of armor, long sleeve-handled swords, 
and—strange to relate—quite a num- 
ber of French enamelled bonbonniéres 
of the eighteenth century. In all these 
instances, and in a score of others that 
occur to me as I write, the time at our 
disposal was quite as important as the 
money. Hurry has ruined quite as 
many negotiations in the East as has 
a lack of funds. 


Now let us leave populous cities for 
a while, and go shopping in the hills. 
I have purposely refrained from taking 
you through the cheaper native ba- 
zaars, which are picturesquely dirty, 
for I want to save you from at least one 
temptation. Yet, why should I hesi- 
tate? You are sure to go the way of 
all flesh and buy a certain amount of 
Indian silver, which you will loathe 
when you get home, of hammered 
brass and embroidered slippers, which 
will sooner or later find their way to 
the church bazaar in your own village, 
of native ornaments which look so cap- 
tivating in their own surroundings but 
so perilously common under a Western 
sky. So, spend your rupees in the 
bazaar. You will have an amusing 
afternoon if you are fond of a native 
crowd, and I will wait for you—at 
Darjeeling. 


There, on the frontier of Tibet, there 
is only one curiosity-shop in the place, 
which it is always hard to enter 
through the circle of Tibetans and Bhu- 
tanese and Nepalese, who would have 
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you buy from them. This is by far 
the most cheerful form of shopping 
that I know—to see a jade-hilted knife 
stuck in the girdle of a stalwart Lep- 
cha and make a bid for it; to admire a 
barbaric-looking necklace or a curious 
Silver chatelaine dangiing from the 
shoulder of a handsome Bhutea girl 
and to secure it. You feel that you 
have got the real article this time, at 
any rate; no middlemen here, and 
similar comforting reflections. But 
your confidence is certainly disturbed 
when you notice the lady (from whom 
you have just purchased necklace, ear- 
rings, bracelet, girdle, and I know not 
what else) dive down a little lane and 
reappear in five minutes, caparisoned 
more barbarically than _ ever. So 
with the swords and daggers, the war- 
drums and conchs, and the thousand 
curios that are now imported from 
Tibet. We never seem to come to the 
end of them. But they are genuine, 
and they are cheap if you are firm. 
“Mornin’ time, bargain time!” calls out 
one of these pedlars cheerfully, as he 
sees you returning from a glimpse of 
the snows at sunrise. You bid him 
come to you, and from one of the in- 
numerable pockets concealed in his 
voluminous robe he will produce a 
perfect little jade cup, or a Tibetan 
coffee-pot of gold, copper, and precious 
stones, or perchance a huge lump of 
rough turquoise, hewn to look like a 
couch, with a tiny gold Buddha reclin- 
ing on it. Then comes the bargain- 
ing, in which he and all his friends 
take part against your single self. It 
can all be done by signs and smiles and 
patience, and in the long-run you will 
get some things well worth having at a 
very reasonable price. But you must 
have no false pride about bargaining. 
It is an elementary part of these peo- 
ple’s nature, and the joy of selling will 
leave them for ever when the day of 
haggling is done. I found it very 
hard to depart from Darjeeling while 
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such wonderful things remained to be 
bought. As it was, my boxes were 
full of Central Asian curios bought 
from these delightful people, who had 
in their turn extracted them from the 
Tashi Lama’s attendants when they 
were passing down into India; and my 
memory is stored with the fun I had 
from my money when shopping in the 
hills. 


Finally, let us mount upon our magic 
carpet and be borne to Peshawar, there 
to spend what remains of our pocket- 
money. You are now in a Central 
Asian city, to all appearances. The 
broad streets are thronged with Af- 
ghans and Pathans, with Turkestani 
and Bokharans, wild-looking individ- 
uals with keen eyes, hooked noses, and 
flowing robes of sackcloth and dirty 
white linen. Ten years ago it was 
considered dangerous for Europeans to 
go into the city; to-day we can walk 
about unmolested and even welcomed. 
In Peshawar City there are two good 


shops. One is kept by Moolkan 
Chand, and the other by a portly old 
Afghan called Safdar Ali. He is a 
great character, this latter. Under- 


standing English as well as we do, he 
is overtaken by an impenetrable deaf- 
ness when it becomes a question of bar- 
gaining. He is very fond of money, 
but even more so of his choicest Per- 
sian rugs, which he will show you, but 
will not sell. In the dimness of his 
tiny shop, which is stacked with car- 
pets and furs and priceless china, the 
languor of the Middle East steals over 
you as your eyes rest upon the rich, 
soft crimsons and blues so deftly in- 
terwoven, and you find yourself won- 
dering whether after all three thou- 
sand rupees is too much to give for 


a genuine Persian silk carpet. All this 
Blackwood's Magazine. 
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time Safdar Ali is crooning, with the 
monotony of a Persian wheel, “Very 
cheap, sahib; very good,” as he care- 
lessly throws one gorgeous material 
after another over the balcony of the 
cock-loft to which he has miraculously 
climbed, and you are soothing your 
conscience with the empty consolation 
that you may never be so near the land 
of ancient carpets again. And thus, 
before you step out of this musty 
room, you find yourself signing a con- 
siderable cheque for prayer-rugs and 
saddle-bags, for astrachan skins and 
sable cloaks, sub-consciously congratu- 
lating ourself that you at least have 
made Safdar Ali part with some of his 
old favorites. 


Thus we may conclude our typical 
shopping, for beyond the mountains 
we are far from welcome. One charm 
of India is that we can all “shop,” 
however slender our means, and get as 
much amusement out of it as if we 
were niillionaires. But in order to get 
good things, or even to see them, in 
Native States, the length of your pa- 
tience is infinitely more important than 
the size of your purse. It may be a 
question of coffee and cigarettes for 
hours, of long silences that last for 
minutes; but eventually the tradesman 
recognizes that you have played the 
game before, and your patience will 
be rewarded by production and reduc- 
tion to the measure of your desires. 

Now let us depart, with count- 
less and crowded portmanteaux, an 
empty treasury, and (providentially) 
return-tickets, for the land of our 
birth; to decide under sadder skies how 
we shall dispose of the purchases 
which we have labored for in the mar- 
ket-places of the gorgeous East. 
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THE WILD HEART. 
By M. E. Francis (Mrs, Francis; Blundell) £ 


CHAPTER XI. 

When they returned from the scene 
of their labors the men found Tamsine 
and Mrs. Cornick standing in the yard 
in converse with the driver of a small 
gig, in whom Cornick recognized the 
tranter from Chudbury. 

“'Tis Mr. Haskell come up for my 
brother’s things,” said Tamsine, turn- 
ing to the shepherd. “He tells me 
Sam has taken a place as bar-man at 
the ‘Cup o’ Genuine’—’tis the very 
last thing my father ’ud wish for en. 
I say I’ve half a mind not to send his 
things down till I’ve had a chance 0’ 
speakin’ to en.” 

“I’m afraid you’m bound to send his 
bag down, Miss Strange,” said the 
tranter, “jist as I be bound to take ’en. 
He isn’t goin’ to bide at the ‘Cup 0’ 
Genuine,’ ye know,” he added consol- 
ingly. “He’s taken a lodgin’ at old 
Miss Strickland’s—I’m sure that’s re- 
spectable enough.” 

“I hope it is,” put in David, laugh- 
ing, “for that’s where I've settled to 
bide.” 

“Oh!” 
“not there! 
ing at Miss Strickland’s?” 

“Why not?” he asked, with a sur- 
prise which was shared by the Cor- 
nicks and the carrier. 

“I’m sure I don't know why anybody 


cried Tamsine impulsively, 


You've never taken a lodg- 


should find fault wi’ poor wold Jane 
Strickland,” cried Mrs. Cornick indig- 
nantly. “She’s so hard-workin’ an’ re- 
spectable as anybody could be. If she 
an’ Martha West be poor ‘tis none 0° 
their fault; I'm right-down glad to hear 
as they've managed to iet both their 
rooms." 

“Who's Martha West?” inquired Da- 
vid quickly. 

“Why, poor Keeper West's widder— 
ah, yell not know nothin’ about him. 


He was murdered a matter o’ four year 
ago now by a poachin’ feller. They 
did ought to ha’ hanged the rascal, 
but they let en off wi’ twenty-five 
year.” 

“So they did,” chimed in the car- 
rier, with a laugh, ‘‘an’ he let hisself 
off wi’ less than that—him an’ one or 
two more convicts escaped afore he'd 
been a year at Portland. I don’t 
rightly remember if they ketched ’em 
again’, tho’ I mind readin’ on the pa- 
per about en gettin’ away.” 

“Oh, they ketched en, ye mid be 
sure,” said Cornick comfortably. “The 
chap couldn’t ha’ got very far, ye 
know, in the clothes he had on. Them 
prison clothes makes a man easy seen 
—yollow, bain’t they?” 

“Yes,” rejoined the carrier, “yollow, 
wi’ arrers’ heads all over ’em.” 

Tamsine, unable to bear this discus- 
sion, had gone indoors at the first men- 
tion of Keeper West, and David, 
though his face had clouded over on 
hearing the name, had almost imme- 
diately recovered his self-possession, 
and listened apparently unmoved to 
the description of the garments which, 
while it had been fate to wear 
them, had seemed to sear his flesh by 
their contact. When Tamsine came 
out of the house dragging Sam's bag, 
the conversation had changed from the 
keeper and his assailant to the wid- 
owed Martha, and Mrs. Cornick was in 


his 


the act of terminating an emphatic 
eulogy :— 
“She’ve a-worked hard, an’ she’ve 


a-kep’ herself to herself an’ never 680 
much as looked at any o’ the Chudbury 
fellers, though there’s many a one ’ud 
be glad to walk out wi’ her. There 
wer’ never a word to be said again’ her 
nor her aunt neither,” she added, 
glancing meaningly at her mistress. 
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“IT wasn’t finding fault,” returned the 
girl. “I was only thinking—I was jist 
surprised that Davidge should have hit 
upon Miss Strickland’s house. "Tis a 
long way off,” she added lamely. 

“It’s not so far from here as our 
place,” said Mrs. Cornick, “an’ my son 
do think nothin’ o’ the walk back’ards 
an’ for’ards, do ye; Tim?” 

“I should ha’ thought,” ventured 
Tamsine, “as Davidge mid ha lodged 
at your place, Mrs. Cornick. "Twould 
ha’ been more convenient for shepherd 
an’ him to bide together.” 

“No, no, that wouldn’t do,” cried 
Tim quickly. “I be a-goin’ to sleep up 
here now.” 

“*EKes, ‘twouldn’t be respectable,” 
said Mrs. Cornick, with a virtuous air. 
“My daughter is a young ’ooman still, 
an’ folks ’ud get talkin’—an’ she isn’t 
so very strong neither; she couldn’t 
do wi’ extra work. I don’t see why 
ye should be in sich a hurry to make 
the man shift from where he’s well 
off,” she added suspiciously. “He'll 
not better hisself by leavin’ Miss 
Strickland’s.” 

“Of course he can bide where he 
likes,” returned Tamsine hastily. 
“This is the bag, Mr. Haskell. Please 
tell my brother I'd be glad to hear of 
him takin’ on some other job—an’ tell 
him I’m writin’ to father to-night.” 

Haskell, without committing him- 
self to the delivery of a message which 
might be unwelcome to the recipient, 
stowed away the bag under his legs, 
nodded, and drove off. David now 
came forward, drawing the canvas 
purse from his pocket. 

“I’m goin’ to ax ye to take care o’ 
this here for me, Miss Strange,” he 
said respectfully; “I’d be obliged if 
you'd keep it till I’ve time to put it in 
the savings bank at Branston.” 

“I don’t much like takin’ care 0’ 
other people’s money,” said Tamsine; 
“you must see about putting it away 
safely as soon as you can; but I don’t 
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mind locking it up for a day or two. 
If you come indoor, I'll show you 
where I put it.” 

He followed her into the house, clos- 
ing the door after him. Tamsine led 
the way to the chiffonier before alluded 
to, and designated one of its drawers. 

“This is the only thing I have wi’ a 
good lock,” she said, “an’ I can’t bear 
the notion 0’ puttin’ anythin’ o’ yours 
into it.” 

“Why, where’s the wold tin box?” 
whispered he, laughing under his 
breath. 

“Oh, don’t laugh! I can’t bear it,” 
she exclaimed almost passionately. 
“The tin box is done away wi’, an’ the 
lock was a poor one anyhow. But 
this here cupboard belonged to poor 
Keeper West—I’d ha’ given it to his 
widow only Uncle Cosh thought sich a 
deal on it. David, I can’t bear to 
think o’ your bidin’ under the same 
roof wi’ her. How did ye ever come 
to choose her house—didn’t ye know 
her again?” 

“I never set eyes on the ‘ooman in 
my life,” rejoined he. “Anyway, I 
only see’d the old one this morning.” 

“An’ now,” resumed Tamsine anx- 
iously, “we be goin’ to use summat be- 
longin’ to her first thing! It seems un- 
lucky some way.” 

David restored the bag to his pocket, 
and pushed in the drawer. 

“Nay, if ye feel like that I'll keep the 
dibs myself,” he said. “Ye can give 
me an hour or two off to-morrow, an’ 
I'll bank 'em. I did but ax ye to lock 
‘em up for an excuse to see ye for a 
minute alone. You an’ me must have 
our talk this evenin’, my maid: I can’t 
git on wi’out a bit o’ private coortin’ 
an’ ’twouldn’t do to start the other for 
a few days. I did find the very place 
for it when I were wanderin’ about 
early this mornin’. D’ye know the 
wold lime-kiln out yonder behind the 
oak wood?” 

“Yes, of course, but-———” 
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“"Tis the very best place we could 
hit en,” cried he, cutting short her ob- 
jections. “Nobody goes next or nigh 
it, seemingly, an’ the top is all over- 
grown wi’ briars; but there’s a path 
leading down to the bottom of the pit, 
and we could sit on the little bank un- 
der the lew of the wold kiln, an’ if any- 
body come we could nip inside. I 
crope in myself this mornin’; you do 
have to stoop low to get in, but there’s 
standin’ room inside. Do ’ee meet me 
there, my maid.” 

“Of course I'll have to—if you want 
me,” murmured she; “but I don't like 
hiding in secret places an’ havin’ to 
pretend things. I'll be fain when we 
¢an walk out openly—an’ oh, David, I 
shan’t rest till you’re away from 
Strickland’s. It do seem so unnat- 
ural for ’ee to be bidin’ i’ the house o’ 
the ’ooman what was made a widow 
through you.” 

“T wouldn’t ha’ chose it, ye mid be 


sure,” said he, with sudden gravity. 
“There, ’tis fate, I d’ "low—an’ if any 
bidin’ yonder is a help to the poor crea- 


ture, I can’t be sorry for that. Any- 
thin’ as I can do for her I ought to do 
—you know that.” 

“I suppose so,” admitted Tamsine. 
“Now you must go, or the others ‘ull 
be wonderin’.” 

“So leng, then,” said 
“Eight o'clock, maidie.” 

He went out of the house, and Tam- 
sine, watching through the window, 
saw him pause a moment in the yard 
to make some remark to Mrs. Cornick; 
then he passed through the gate in 
company with the shepherd. The two 
figures walked together for a few 
‘yards, the shepherd’s slouch contrast- 
ing with David’s springing gait; pres- 
ently they separated, each going his 
individual way, and David whistling as 
he walked. 

A little before eight, Tamsine left the 
house, announcing to Mrs. Cornick 
that she was going for a walk on the 


he blithely. 
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downs, and inviting Carlo to accom- 
pany her. 

“Well, tis a lovely evening,” com- 
mented Mrs. Cornick. “I’d be glad to 
go wi’ ye myself, only, to tell ye the 
truth, arter my hard day’s work, what 
I do like best is to sit still i’ the chim- 
bley-carner.” 

Having responded to this statement 
with an assumption of polite regret, 
and an inward consciousness of devout 
gratitude, Tamsine set off, her tall fig- 
ure in its light print dress seeming to 
gather the evening sunshine, while 
the little old white dog, limping after 
her, showed presently against the sky- 
line like an ambulating streak of flame. 

As she crossed the elastic downs, 
Tamsine felt her heart beat joyfully. 
After all, she was young, and she was 
on her way to meet her lover, on one 
of the most exquisite of summer even- 
ings, in a wild and beautiful spot. Per- 
haps, in spite of her qualms of con- 
science and natural rectitude, the 
knowledge that she was bent on a dar- 
ing and somewhat risky adventure con- 
tributed a certain spice of sweetness. 
The watch of woodland to which she 
directed her steps was a considerable 
distance from her house—a wild, ir- 
regular expanse, where oaks of quite 
respectable age and size reared them- 
selves above a thick undergrowth of 
hazel and hornbeam, or stood solitary 
in the midst of open moss-grown 
spaces, the turf beneath and the fo- 
liage overhead appearing at this hour 
to radiate golden light. Here and 
there were groups of fir trees, the boles 
branches of which were now 
ruddy, while the needles were like 
points of fire. And sentinel yew trees 
kept guard over sundry small clear- 
ings, the shiny surface of their narrow 
leaves reflecting the universal bright- 
ness. Clumps of gorse added their 
natural blaze to this general conflagra- 
tion, and thus Tamsine_ stepped 
through glowing mazes like a rustic 


and 
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and very human Brunhilda, guarded by 
the fire-god even during her waking 
hours. 

And now striding through the brake 
came a lover, young, and ardent, like 
that Siegfried of whom she had never 
heard, yet in whose personality even 
her ignorant mind divined something 
of the unusual, almost of the abnormal; 
and as they met and kissed in the 
midst of the warm, spice-scented wil- 
derness, the girl’s soul was thrilled and 
uplifted by a happiness such as she 
had never dreamed of. 

Taking her by the hand after the si- 
lent embrace, he led her down, by a 
path which wound among brambles 
and gorse-bushes, to the centre of the 
deep chalk-pit which contained the dis- 
used kiln. The floor of this hollow 
was carpeted with moss, and the sides, 
save in one or two places where white 
streaks gleamed forth, were covered 
by a tangle of briars and greenery. A 
wild rose, growing on the edge, flung 
down its trailing branches, starred with 
blooms that seemed now like little cups 
of rosy flame, and the same tint was re- 
peated in spikes of the ragged robin 
which forced their way through the 
blackberry vines, and even on the lin- 
gering blossoms of these vines them- 
selves. The place seemed to the girl 
an enchanted bower, and as she and 
David sat side by side she cast all her 
cares to the winds and gave herself up 
to the enjoyment of this magic hour. 

More than an hour indeed had passed 
when they were suddenly roused from 
their dream of bliss by Carlo, who had 
hitherto been lying curled up on a fold 
of Tamsine’s dress, but now sprang to 
his feet, pricking his ears and turning 
his head sideways, with an expectant 
air. Almost simultaneously the sound 
of running feet fell upon their ears, the 
elastic turf of the downs, lying thinly 
as it does over the chalk soil, having a 
peculiarly resonant quality. A mo 
ment or two later repeated shouts 


were heard, which gradually resolved 
themselves into a name:— 

“Tam-sine! Tam-sine!” 

“*Tis my brother,” cried she. “Dear, 
to be sure, I wouldn’t have him find 
me like this for anything in the world. 
I could never make him understand. 
What shall I do?” 

“Creep into the kiln quick,” re- 
joined David, in an excited whisper; 
“he’d never think o’ lookin’ for ye 
there. Get through first, an’ then 
I'll give ye the dog an’ follow.” 

Tamsine, trembling in every limb, 
crawled through the dome-shaped aper- 
ture, and received Carlo from David, 
who immediately followed into the odd 
retreat, where both could stand up 
while hidden from the view of any 
pursuer. Even had Sam descended 
into the apparently empty hollow and 
peered through the opening they could 
still have eluded his gaze, standing as 
they did close against the circular wall 
on either side. Short of entering as 
they had done he could not have de 
tected their presence. 

“Is the dog safe?” whispered David, 
after taking these precautions. 

“Yes, he won’t make a _ sound,” 
breathed she. “If he did, I could hold 
his jaw.” 

She leaned back against the rough 
masonry, feeling bitterly ashamed and 
ready to faint with dread of discov- 
ery. What could Sam think if he 
found her thus, hiding away as though 
she had done some disgraceful thing? 
She could never explain that her com- 
panion was her affianced husband, and 
that they were but spending an hour 
together in lawful courtship. To all 
outsiders David was a stranger of yes- 
terday—something a little removed 
from a vagrant. 

Nearer came the steps, and the boy- 
ish voice rang out almost over their 
heads; in the intervals between the 
shouts they could hear his hurried 
breathing. Carlo made a kind of 
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spring in the girl’s arms, and on be- 
ing restrained, turned up his head to 
gaze into her face with an expression 
of incredulous amazement; he was evi- 
dently puzzled at this strange pro- 
cedure, but he made no attempt to 
bark. 

David stood opposite, also on the 
alert, every muscle tense, yet his lips 
were wreathed in a smile of actual en- 
joyment, while his eyes positively 
seemed to laugh! Now the rhythmical 
thud, thud of Sam’s steps died away, 
and his voice became more distant; the 
danger was passed. 

“Nip up now, if ye don’t want to be 
caught,” said David. “Cut across by 
the lower end of the copse, an’ make 
for Holl Wood. Ye can meet him as 
if ye was just comin’ out of it.” 

“An’ what will you do?” asked she. 

“I'll bide here for another half hour, 
an’ then I’ll make my ways to Chud- 
bury. I'll be here to-morrow at the 
same time, maidie. ‘Tis like a fairy 
tale, isn’t it? Shepherd Davidge by 
day an’ David Chant, your David— 
once sunset comes. I d’ ‘low this is 
just about a safe place.” 

Tamsine made no protest; with Da- 
vid’s arms about her, and David’s eyes 
looking into hers, she had already for- 
gotten her alarm of a little while ago. 
She was ready to brave further ter- 
rors and still greater risks for these 
golden moments of stolen sweetness. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Chudbury village, in spite of the 
somewhat rough character of some of 
the younger of its inhabitants and the 
tempting proximity of a much-fre- 
quented public-house, was an innocent- 
looking little place enough, nestling as 
it did between plantation and river, 
and composed for the most part of old- 
fashioned cottages with tiled or 
thatched roofs, and little gardens in 
front which seemed to be bright with 
flowers at all seasons of the year. 
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Towards evening there was a prev- 
alent smell of wood smoke, tall, spiral 
columns of which might be seen as- 
cending against the dark background 
of trees. 

Such a column mounted now from 
the moss-grown chimney of Miss 
Strickland’s cottage, which cottage 
formed as it were an out-post to the 
village proper, being situated a couple 
of hundred yards away from the main 
portion of the hamlet, at the angle of 
the long winding lane which led up- 
wards to the downs. The hissing and 
crackling of logs freshly thrown upon 
the hearth sounded from the interior of 
the house, and the ruddy light shining 
through the open door seemed a minia- 
ture and earthly reflection of the glow 
which still lingered in the heavens, sun- 
set being now past. Martha’s red hair 
and white face were illumined by this 
last-named glow, while her loosely 
clasped hands, and the folds of the 
apron which formed the sole relief to 
her black dress were played on by the 
fitful radiance from within. 

She stood sadly and listlessly lean- 
ing against the door-post, where she 
had stood in equally sad and listless 
mood for countless nights during the 
last four years, glad to be able to in- 
hale the fresh air unnoticed by the 
neighbors after the labors of the day. 

All at once, raising her eyes, she saw 
swinging down the steep path a tall 
and youthful figure, surmounted by a 
bearded face. As the man advanced 
he whistled a lively air in notes clear 
and shrill like the piping of a bird. 

Martha’s heart gave a great throb 
and then seemed to stand still. How 
often had she stood on just such an 
evening as this waiting for the advent 
of a man ¢elad like this one in corduroys 
and gaiters, a man with a black beard, 
who whistled as he walked with just 
such jubilant reed-like notes! The 
woman closed her eyes with a gasping 
breath; for a moment the tragic past 
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fell away from her; supposing it had 
been all a dream, a nightmare, and 
that she were now waking up to find 
herself once more in her tree-sur- 
rounded home, listening to the rapid 
footsteps of her lover-husband who was 
coming to her, bringing with him the 
wild, sweet breath of the woods. 
Just now she would feel his kiss upon 
her cheek, his arms about her. 

On came the steps; the little gate 
creaked upon its hinges, but Martha 
kept her eyes tightly shut; she would 
cheat herself, if but for a few seconds 
longer. He was coming very close 
now—could it, after all, be no dream? 
There was wafted to her from his gar- 
ments the smell of dewy grass and 


moss, of crushed leaves—the very 
spices of the copse. 
Involuntarily extending her arms, 


she opened her eyes—the figure stood 
close beside her, but the bearded face, 
previously dark against the uncertain 
light, revealed itself in the rays from 
the newly kindled lamp indoors, a face 
absolutely unknown to her. 

With a choking sob she moved a lit- 
tle to one side. What a fool she was! 
Of course this was the new lodger of 
whom her aunt had told her. How 
dared he come thus whistling the very 
note with which Dick used to signal 
his return? This sailor who walked 
with the swing of the landsman, who 
brought with him the fragrance, not of 
the sea, but of the earth, as her own 
poor lad had been wont to do in those 
days when he had dwelt upon it! 

The man made a step as if to pass 
her by, and then wheeled, looking at 
her with curious intentness. 

“What are you staring at me for?” 
she asked brokenly, between convulsive 


sobs. 

“T thought there was summat amiss,” 
he rejoined. 

“Everything’s amiss,” said she; then, 
acting on a sudden impulse prompted 
by his expression, which was full of 
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an extraordinary depth of sympathy, 
she broke out:— 

“You'll know what I’m feelin’ when 
I tell you who Iam. I’m Martha West, 
the widow of Keeper West, who was 
murdered—an’ when I saw you comin’ 
down the hill, stepping out like him, 
an’ whistling like him, and with your 
dark beard standing out in the evenin’ 
light, I could have swore ’twas him 


himself. But he’s lyin’ up yonder 
in the churchyard—and you're a 
stranger.” Her voice dropped to a ca- 


dence of such profound sorrow that 
David's remorseful heart was wrung. 

As she dashed away her tears and 
looked up with her miserable eyes she 
again met his, full of compassion, she 
might almost have fancied of grief 
such as she had never seen in the eyes 
of any man, and she felt vaguely com- 
forted. 

“Poor soul!” he said, in a voice trem- 
ulous with emotion. 

“Is that Mr. Davidge?” cried Miss 
Strickland from within, and a tall, 
angular woman's figure came towards 
the door. “Step in, do, an’ take a 
seat for a few minutes. Supper is 
ready; but there, I’m sure I hope you 
won't feel yourself insulted, but I'll 
take it as a favor if ye’d wait a little 
bit afore we do regular sit down to it. 
I'm expectin’ Sam’! Strange, my other 
lodger. He'll need to be sarved fresh 
if we do begin now, an’ ‘tis such a 
trouble to keep gettin’ up an’ down 
at meal times.” 

“T don’t mind waitin’ at all,” re- 
sponded David. “I’m not so very hun- 
gry.” 

He stooped to pass under the low lin- 
tel, looking round the little reom with 
his alert poor little room 
enough, with a deal dresser and table, 
and rush-seated chairs, the floor cov- 
ered with worn oil-cloth, the discolored 
paper on the walls perceptible between 
the multiplicity of tawdry colored 
prints which sought to disguise it. 


eyes—a 
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All the lines in Miss Strickland’s face 
tended downwards, the sparse folds of 
her iron-gray hair drooping over her 
ears, while from her speech it appeared 
evident that her disposition had a sim- 
ilar trend, it being her custom to take 
a gloomy view of the world in general 
and her own lot in particular. 

She heaved a deep sigh now, as she 
pushed forward a chair for David, af- 
ter the perfunctory and unnecessary 
dusting which forms part of the rustic 
code of etiquette. 

“Young men are apt to be thought- 
less,” she remarked. “They don’t 
reckon on the trouble they give folks 
what’s had trouble enough already. 
There, if anybody had a-told I as I'd 
be dancin’ attendance on a parcel 0’ 
young chaps in my wold age, I’d never 
have believed them. ‘Tisn’t much I 
do eat, but I likes my meals regular; 
but there, if anybody’s to get the in- 
disjestion along o’ waitin’ for their 
food till they’re past relishin’ it, it’ll be 
myself, thanks be! But I’m sure I 
hope you won’t feel yourself insulted, 
Mr. Davidge, for havin’ to wait a bit 


longer.” 
David, having with some difficulty 
disentangled this involved speech, 


again cheerfully responded that he was 
in no hurry, and Miss Strickland, ad- 
journing to the hearth, began to pull 
together the sticks which smouldered 
on its flat surface. 

“Us’ll want a bit more wood, Mar- 
tha,’ she called to her niece. “If these 
here taters are to keep hot, the fire ‘ull 
have to be mended.” 

“The fire must do as it is for to- 
night,” replied Mrs. West indifferently 
from her post in the doorway. “I’m 


sure I’m not goin’ to chop up any more 
wood at this time of the evening.” 
“Let me cut up some for you,” cried 
Chant; “I'd be glad to do any little jobs 
of the kind.” 
“Come this way, then,” said Martha. 
He followed her round the house to 
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a small tumbledown wood-shed where 
some faggots were heaped in a corner, 
while a block and chopper occupied the 
centre space. 

David set to work, feeling oddly op- 
pressed by the dim, silent presence of 
the woman without. 

“Don’t ye trouble to bide here,” he 
said atlength. “I'll bring in the wood 
in a minute.” 

“I don’t mind staying,” rejoined 
Martha. “It’s long since we had a 
man to do anything for us,” she added, 
after a pause. 

David proceeded with his task, con- 
scious that her eyes were upon him as. 
he worked. 

“It’s strange,” she resumed pres- 
ently, “when two people are alike in 
one thing, they'll be alike in more 
things. You reminded me of my hus- 
band as you came down the path, and 
when you whistled it sounded just like 
his call—high and clear—and now— 
why, I declare you swing the axe 
just as he used to do.” 

“Every man must use the axe in 
much the same way,” said David, 
rather gruffly, yet inwardly perturbed: 
there was something uncanny about 
the widow West’s theory of his re- 
semblance to her husband. 

“No, not at all,” she answered, more 
eagerly than she had yet spoken. “You 
give the axe a sort of little tip back- 
wards each time before you chop at 
the wood—a kind of double swing, if 
you understand, and he did just the 
same.” 


“Do I? £Well, that trick’s easy 
mended. *Tis a waste o’ time any- 
how.” 


And David brought his chopper down 
sharply on the log, without any pre- 
liminary flourish. 

“No, go on doing it the other way— 
I like to watch you,” said Martha in 2 
curious, dreamy tone. “In there, in the 
dusk, you seem to look like Dick 
again. It’s nice to fancy things some- 
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times—I’m just—trying to fancy it’s 
him.” 

Had David obeyed his first impulse 
he would have thrown down the axe 
then and there and returned to the 
house; in spite of his remorseful com- 
passion for the woman whose bereave- 
ment was due to his act, he was be- 
ginning to feel repelled by her. He 
mastered himself, however, and con- 
tinued his task after his original man- 
ner, but using all possible dispatch. 

Presently he tossed the chopper on 
to the block and gathered up an arm- 
ful of the split wood. 

“This will be enough for the present, 
I a’ ’low,” he said, and strode past her, 
carrying his burden. 

“Now, ‘tis gettin’ pretty late, isn’t 
it?” he cried gaily as he entered the 
living-room. “It ’ud be a pity to let 
them taters get burnt up to nothin’, 
Miss Strickland, and if you’re hun- 
gry——” 

“I’m never hungry,” interrupted that 
lady resentfully. 

“Well, if you’re faint then for want 
o’ your food, why not sit down an’ 
have supper? When Strange do come 
in I’ll ’tend to him. But if his taters 
aren’t worth eatin’, that’s his look- 
out.” 

“Come to supper, Martha, love,” said 
Miss Strickland dolefully, “Mr. Da- 
vidge do seem in a hurry. The pub- 
lic ’ull be open till eleven,” she added, 
turning severely to her lodger, “so 
there’s plenty o’ time before ye. I 
suppose ‘tis that you’re thinkin’ about. 
Ye’ll not find no beer in this house.” 

“I’m not lookin’ for any, thank ’ee,” 
rejoined he. “I'll take tea, or what- 
ever you're having.” 

“My niece an’ me has our tea at four 
o'clock,” observed Jane, in a reproving 
tone. “There’s water here.” 

He laid his hand upon the jug, with- 
drawing it with a laugh:— 


“Warmish, isn’t it?” he cried. “I d@’ 


‘low, it has been standin’ some time. 


*Tisn’t exactly cool in here—well, there, 
‘tis a close evenin’. I'll draw another 
jugful—I do like fresh water so well as 
anything else, but it must be real fresh 
an’ cold—the colder the better.” 

“I'll draw it,” said Martha, rising. 

“No, no,” he answered hastily, and 
seizing the jug he went out. 

As he paused to empty its contents 
on the little grass-plot, he saw that 
she had followed him, and was stand- 
ing by his side. 

“I’m coming to show you the well,” 
she announced. 

David faced her in silence for @ 
scarcely perceptible interval; the moon 
had risen, and Martha’s pale face 
showed clearly from out of its aureole 
of shining hair. He noted her eyes 
for the first time, and the curve of her 
lips, now just parted in a faint smile. 

“Go indoor,” he said sternly; “I'll 
find the well for myself.” Then in a 
lighter tone and with a laugh which 
seemed to mock at his previous seri- 
ousness:—“Why, the whole of this 
place ’ud pretty nigh fit into my pocket 
—it wouldn’t be so very difficult to find 
anything, I don’t think.” 

But Martha turned without a word 
and went into the house. 

They had nearly finished the even- 
ing meal when Sam Strange entered, in 
a sullen and aggressive mood after an 
unsatisfactory interview with his sister, 
whom he had duly encountered in the 
neighborhood of Holl Wood. On hear- 
ing that she had hired David to fill his 
place, he had sought her out in hot 
haste, in order to remonstrate with her 
on the danger and folly of engaging a 
man who might, as he declared, turn 
out to be a robber and a cut-throat for 
all she knew. 

But Tamsine had borne herself with 
lofty indifference, and had, moreover, 
carried the war into the enemy’s coun- 
try by announcing that she could in- 
form her parents of the step she had 
taken when giving them news of Sam’s 
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own doings. The apparition of Shep- 
herd Cornick at the yard gate had put 
an end to the discussion, for he, as the 
original cause of offence, was even 
more obnoxious to Sam than the pre 
sumptuous sailor. 

The presence of the latter was not 
particularly pleasing to him now, how- 
ever, and his youthful dignity was 
slighted by the fact that his absence 
from the supper-table had apparently 
not been noticed. 

“Ye mid’ ha’ waited a few minutes, 
I think,” he growled. “Is there so 
much as a tater left?” 

“Plenty o’ taters, I think, my lad,” 
rejoined David, “but when folks come 
so late they must help theirselves. 
They’re keepin’ warm by the hearth.” 

“Well, this is a pretty notion,” cried 
Sam, addressing himself indignantly to 
his hostess. “When I undertook to 
board an’ lodge wi’ ye, I understood as 
I'd be done for an’ attended to—but it 
seems I must look after myself. I 
reckon this place ‘ull not suit me.” 


The Times. 
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With a heavy frown, Miss Strickland 
began to push back her chair, but 
Martha forestalled her. 

“I'll get the potatoes, aunt,” she said. 
“Sit down, Mr. Strange.” 

“No,” said David. “’Twas me ad- 
vised ye to start supper without waitin’ 
for this young gentleman, an’ if he 
can’t manage to bring his own taters 
to the table, I'll do it for him.” 

He crossed to the fire, picked up the 
dish, and set it down before Sam with 
a sarcastic smile. The lad glowered 
at him, gazing from him to the widow 
West, who was still standing by the 
chair from which she had risen. He 
had intended to express his sense of the 
sailor’s interference by some gibe of 
his own, but was arrested by Martha’s 
expression. That face, which he had 
never seen otherwise than gloomy and 
resentful, had lighted up; there was 
a dimple near the smiling mouth, a 
gleam of merriment in the sombre 
eyes—the West was actually 
laughing! 


widow 


(To be continued.) 





THE GERMANIZATION OF THE CONTINENT. 


For Europe, to say nothing of the 
world beyond the seas, the second dec- 
ade of the century will be character- 
ized by the growth of Germany east- 
wards and westwards, at the cost of 
the Slavs, the Dutch, the Flemish. Al- 
ready the tokens of this advance of the 
Teutonic race and Teutonic culture are 
too obvious to be called in question. 
But the man who reads as he runs 
has no time to think on what he reads 
or to draw inferences from the events 
that take place under his eyes. That 
Austria and Germany are henceforth 
one and indivisible whenever either 
Power is threatened from without is a 
self-evident proposition. Had it been 


evident as the necessary consequence 
of a sudden anti-Austrian line of pol- 
icy to Sir Edward Grey or to Sir 
Charles Hardinge, in the year 1908, 
that line of policy would probably 
never have been pursued. But the 
leaders of our foreign policy argued 
that Russia must be humored at all 
costs, for the sake of the Entente, which 
time might turn into an alliance. And 
humored she accordingly was to an 
extent which to-day seems incredible. 
Sir Edward Grey undertook in the 
name of Great Britain to stand by the 
Slav Empire and her protégé, knowing, 
as he must have known, that Russia 
had solemnly declared through M. Iz- 
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volsky in the Duma that she could not 
stand by her protégé nor defend her 
policy by force. In. this way Austria, 
whose friendly sentiments towards 
this country were unquestionable, was 
sacrificed to Russia. And now Rus- 
sia is gliding away from Great Britain 
towards Austria-Germany, leaving us 
out in the cold. Is the fact disputed? 
The first years of the second decade 
will prove it irrefragably. 

M. Stolypin, who was believed to be 
M. Izvolsky’s ally, with whom he 
would stand or fall, has continued in 
office, allowing the Foreign Secretary 
to go alone. Why? Because Ger- 
many desired to bring about a rap- 
prochement between Russia and Aus- 
tria, and Austria refused to lend her- 
self to the project so long as M. Iz- 
volsky remained in power. Germany 
has had her way, but Britain still con- 
tinues to court Austria, heedless of the 
circumstance that the Dual Monarchy 
is already united to the Fatherland for 
better and for worse. The truth is 
that in 1909, in the Bosnian crisis, Ger- 
many intervened in her own vital inter- 
ests, and not because of any senti- 
mental love of Austria. The German 
Foreign Office was convinced that Eng- 
land’s attitude was inspired by a desire 
to compel Austria to join the Franco- 
Russian Entente and break loose from 
Germany. 

The work of cultured propagation 
which Germany is steadily carrying on 
in Europe and beyond the seas de- 
serves the plaudits even of those whose 
one aim it is to defend English against 
Teutonic influence. Germany is open- 
ing schools, founding newspapers, or- 
ganizing periodical concerts, giving 
dramatic representations, monopolizing 
the sources of commercial information 
throughout the world. And the work 
she does is well done. While I was 
in Madrid the other day a new German 
school was opened, with the approval 
and encouragement of the Minister of 
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Public Instruction, who himself as- 
sured me that German pedagogy had 
done much for the Spanish capital of 
late years. In Brazil the best schools 
are German, and the number of Ger- 
man newspapers is surprisingly large 
in the province of San Paolo. In Tur- 
key, in various parts of Asia Minor, 
the same story is told with variations. 
Turning to Europe, it is safe to say 
that if Austria was not indissolubly 
joined with Germany the Hapsburg 
Monarchy would cease to be German 
politically, and would become Slavo- 
German at first and probably Slav 
later on. For this reason alone, were 
there no other, Germany will maintain 
the alliance intact. On her other 
frontier, too, she is moving forward 
slowly, surely, sensibly. Belgium is 
becoming, quite perceptibly, an inte- 
gral part of the German Empire, and 
will end by sinking to a position like 
that of Bavaria or Saxony. Belgium’s 
greatest emporium, Antwerp, is already 
German, if commercial enterprise, cap- 
ital and influence may be taken as 
fair indications. Yet in spite of this 
peaceful interpenetration which is go- 
ing on uninterruptedly without a pro- 
test from any Power, Germany is now 
increasing her army very considerably, 
and is preparing to add to the speed 
with which she is vying with us in 
the race for naval supremacy. 

On all matters in which Germany's 
political designs are involved the testi- 
mony of witnesses like myself, who 
look to the Triple Entente for peace, is 
regarded by some as lacking in impar- 
tiality. The evidence of a friend of 
Germany, therefore, who is also an ar- 
dent champion of peace, will be wel- 
come to all who are desirous of know- 
ing exactly how things really stand 
and what we have to be prepared for 
in this country. And the evidence of 
Sir Harry Johnston is precisely of this 
kind. He visited the Fatherland re- 


cently, came much in contact with 
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prominent politicians there, with cap- 
tains of industry, merchant princes, 
leaders of commerce, experienced bu- 
reaucrats and gallant officers. He 
questioned them freely, and was 
frankly answered. He was especially 
keen on the subject of staying the race 
for naval supremacy, respecting which 
we had been repeatedly assured that, 
whatever the German Government 
might plan, the people were strongly 
in favor of regulating progress and 
slowing down. Sir Harry Johnston 
confined his enquiries to enlightened 
and intelligent Germans, ruling the 
Jingoes wholly out of court. And the 
inference he draws from what those 
intelligent people told him is on all 
fours with the statements which I 
have been making for many years on 
the same subject. There is no chance, 
Sir Harry Johnston thinks, of an un- 
derstanding with Germany unless 
Great Britain is ready to pay for it. 
And the price, or rather the first in- 
stalment of the price, is exorbitant. 
Great Britain must enter into a com- 
pact by which she will recognize Ger- 
many as the protectress or the predom- 
inant partner of the Netherlands, to- 
gether with all the oversea posses- 
sions of that little State, of the Balkan 
Peninsula, and of the Ottoman Empire. 
Is anyone surprised at this curious 
method of manifesting her love of 
peace? Nobody should be who has 
studied current history. The Ger- 
mans, says Sir Harry Johnston, “pro- 
pose as their theatre of political influ- 
ence, commercial expansion, and agri- 
cultural experiments, the undeveloped 
Jands of the Balkan Peninsula, of Asia 
Minor, and of Mesopotamia, down even 
to the mouth of the Euphrates. They 
might be willing, in agreement with 
the rest of the world, to create an East- 
ern Belgium in Syria-Palestine—per- 
haps a Jewish State—which, merely 
by the fact of its being charged with 
the safe keeping of the holy places of 
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Christianity, would quite possibly be- 
come undenominationally Christian. A 
Turkish Sultanate might continue to 
exist in Asia Minor, just as there will 
probably be for centuries a King or 
Queen of the Netherlands, of Austria- 
Hungary, Bohemia, Bulgaria and Rou- 
mania; but German influence at Con- 
stantinople would become supreme, 
whether or not it was under the black, 
white and red flag or under the Cres- 
cent and Star ensign of Byzantium.” 

And that is not all. Holland also 
forms part of the price demanded for 
a truce to the war of armaments. A 
truce. Peace appears to be wholly out 
of the question. Holland, Sir Harry 
Johnston tells us, must be incorporated 
with Germany, if not formally, at least 
virtually. “Henceforth the kingdom of 
the Netherlands must, by means of a 
very strict alliance, come within the 
German sphere. We (Germans) have 
already brought pressure to bear on the 
Dutch Government to ensure this. We 
intend to stand no nonsense and ad- 
mit no tergiversation in this respect. 
So long as Holland consents to be more 
nearly allied with the German Empire 
than with any other Power, so long 
its dynasty, its internal independence, 
and the governance of its oversea pos- 
sessions (in which more and more Ger- 
man capital is being sunk annually) 
will remain completely undisturbed. 
But you may take it from us that an 
alliance for offensive and defensive 
purposes now exists between Holland 
and Germany, and that the foreign 
policy of the two nations will hence- 
forth be as closely allied as is that of 
Germany and Austria.” 

If we do not consent to these terms 
the Germans assured the British en- 
quirer that they will take the matter 
into their own hands and “put the 
whole question to the test when the 
right opportunity comes by occupying 
Belgium (and Holland), by throwing 
down the gage of battle to France; 
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and, as the outcome of victory, incor- 
porate within the German sphere not 
only Holland and Belgium, but also 
Picardy. That would be our way of 
commencing the duel with Great Brit- 
ain. But we should make use of our 
navy to defend the approaches to Hol- 
land, Belgium and Denmark, and we 
ask you what sort of efforts you would 
have to make in the way of army or- 
ganization to be able, even in alliance 
with France and Russia, to turn us out 
of the Low Countries if you compelled 
us to occupy them.” 

If we were sufficiently naive to ac- 
cept these arguments and to close with 
Germany on these conditions the result 
would undoubtedly be the doubling of 
her navy, on the ground that if she 
needed all the warships she possessed 
when her seaboard was as insignificant 
as it is today, she would, at a most 
modest estimate, require twice as many 
once she had Holland and the Dutch 
colonies to protect. And our latter 
state would be much worse than the 
former. 

In spite of the rapprochement be- 
tween Russia and Germany, the Tsar's 
Government has drafted a Bill limiting 
the right of foreigners to possess land 
in the south-western provinces. This 
is at bottom a question of German col- 
onization, which, it has often been as- 
serted and never credibly denied, is 
openly encouraged by the Kaiser’s 
Government for strategic purposes. 
The Russian Government instituted an 
enquiry before taking action, and as- 
certained that in the provinces of 
Kieff, Podolya and Volhynia—that is to 
say, on the Russian-German frontiers 
—there are nearly 100,000 colonists 
who possess Russian land as their inal- 
ienable property or on lease. The 
area owned by these foreigners is enor- 
mous: 552,707 dessatins, of which 339,- 
953 are in the province of Volhynia 
alone, where 87,731 colonists have set- 
tled. The Tsar’s Government have 
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long looked askance upon this influx 
of foreigners who settle near the fron- 
tiers. And measures were devised to 
put a stop to it. But they were 
badly conceived and fitfully carried out. 
At first the law forbidding the settle 
ment of colonists was directed against 
foreigners, whereupon the Germans be- 
came Russian subjects and evaded it. 
From 1882 to 1890 the number of for- 
eign colonists rose remarkably—in 
1890 to 128 per cent. In the year 1892 
the Committee of Ministers promul 
gated a law forbidding foreign colonists 
to settle in the province of Volhynia, 
except in cities, or to own land in that 
province. But this law remained in 
force only for three years. Then it 
was repealed and a new one issued in 
1895, by which all foreign colonists 
who had settled on the borders be- 
fore April, 1895, were allowed to re- 
main. A few years later the restric 
tions were disregarded, and land was 
bought up feverishly by German out- 
siders. In the year 1909 it was dis- 
covered that no less than 700,000 des- 
satins of land in the province of Vol- 
hynia are owned by Germans. In 
other words, one-twelfth of all the ex- 
tra urban land of the province belongs 
to Germans! The preamble to the new 
7overnment Bill states that the Ger- 
mans, “notwithstanding their many 
years’ ‘residence’ on Russian territory, 
not only display no aspiration to merge 
with the surrounding population, but 
stubbornly preserve their national iso- 
lation and aloofness from the Russian 
nation, upon which, according to the 
evidence of the local authorities, they 
look with enmity, pride and contempt. 
Long experience has convinced the 
Minister of the Interior that these for- 
eign settlers, for the most part emi- 
grants from Prussia, cannot be re 
garded as Russians in any but a mere 
formal sense. In reality, in virtue 
of their political convictions, their lan- 
guage, customs and religion, they grav- 
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itate entirely to their kinsmen beyond 
the border and to the centres of Ger- 
man civilization.” 

The extent to which these people 
feel themselves German is amazing. 
Take an instance. Copies of a col- 
lection of German popular songs, pub- 
lished by order of his Imperial Maj- 
esty, were sent some time ago to 
German Consuls, to German singing 
clubs and other associations of Russian 
Poland. Again, the German Pastor 
Pahls of the Warsaw district organ- 
ized a society “for the propagation of 
the German idea in Poland”! In 
quite a large number of cities of West- 
ern Russia there exists German rifle 
associations, whose members’ are 
armed with magazine rifles and who 
are wont publicly to march through the 
streets attired in their German uni- 
forms and singing pan-German songs! 
German banks lend money to pur- 
chasers of Russian land at the extra- 
ordinary low rate of 2 per cent., and 
the result has more than justified the 
expenditure. Nobody will blame the 
yermans; on the contrary, they deserve 
a large meed of praise. If Russia has 
allowed them calmly and systemat- 
ically to carry out a plan of this kind, 
nobody else has a right to complain. 

The Contemporary Review. 
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Volenti non fit injuria. Their success 
has been complete. “The Prussian 
frontier of Poland,’’ writes the Novoye 
Vremya, “has long been encircled by a 
solid ring of German Colonies.” “Then 
if one studies the direction taken by 
the German colonists in the Western 
district one cannot but see that they 
move in fairly regular columns in the 
direction of important strategical 
routes, they surround our fortresses, 
for example, Dubno Kovno, where a 
considerable extent of land round about 
has been bought up by the colonists. 
Nor does the German press dissemble 
the enormous strategical importance, 
which is ascribed on the other side of 
our frontier to the colonization of Rus- 
sia’s western borders by Germans. 
The Kaiser’s Government itself takes 
a lively interest in the settling down 
of German colonists in Russia. It is 
no secret that by way of answering the 
law issued in Russia prohibiting for- 
eigners from acquiring land in the 
twenty-one western provinces, Ger- 
many at once promulgated the law of 
double citizenship, in virtue of which 
a German who becomes naturalized as 
a Russian subject may remain as be- 
fore a subject of the German Em- 
pire.” * 
E. J. Dillon. 





MEMORIES OF PERSONALITIES. 


By Lapy FRANCES BALFoUR. 


When middle life is reached memo- 
ries become the chief possession of the 
inner consciousness. They can be di- 
vided into the remembrance of those 
events, unnoticed at the moment and 
often trivia] in themselves, which have 
been the turning point in the history 
of the individual. Link by link it is 
possible to see how the daily round, 
“the common task, neglected or per- 
formed, forged the chain of circum- 
stances which environ and form the 


life lived before and after in the world. 
These memories are for the individual 
consciousnes alone. Before them we 
stand and note where issues, momen- 
tous to ourselves, have taken. place, 
and we remember we did the deed or 
left it undone, as idly as on a summer’s 
day we threw a stone into the river, 
and noted the spread of the rocking 
wavelets as they rippled to our feet. 
These are the memories noted in the 
1“ Novoye Vremya,” 22nd June, 1910. 
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unseen book of life; they are not those 
with which we can enrich the pages 
to be read by the world in which we 
move and have our being. In a totally 
different category are the memories of 
the great scenes we have witnessed or 
have shared; the words “pregnant 
with celestial fire’ which we have 
heard in debate, or conversation, in 
the pulpit, or on the platform. It has 
been said that the records of conver- 
sation are as bunches of dried flowers 
pressed between the leaves of a book. 
The form is there still, the flowers can 
be named, but from them all color, 
scent and life has forever fied. 

It must be sadly recognized that 
there is much truth in all this. None 
feel this more than those who remember 
the great dead and the sound of the 
voices that are still. They can remem- 
ber the emotions that thrilled as with 
a physical anguish, and yet a pain 
which none who have experienced it 
would ever forego. It may have been 
felt in the presence of the truly great, 
at the sight of the doer of a heroic 
deed, or by words touched with a live 
coal fromethe altar of some high 
ideal, some burning apostolic zeal for 
the souls of men. 

It is not always that the soul of a 
leader among men, in deeds or in 
words, is encompassed by a_ heroic 
appearance. 

I can recall one instance where the 
inner man was not revealed externally 
Sir Wiliam Thompson, the great phys- 
ical scientist. whose discoveries have 
so greatly aided the safety and well 
being of those whose business is in 
great waters, very late in his life took 
his seat as Lord Kelvin in the House 
of Lords. There was nothing in his 
appearance to make him noted in any 
assembly. His face and eyes had the 
absorbed look of one who was very 
little conscious of an outside world. 
A lameness hampered his movements, 
and the extraordinary modesty of his 
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character, the truest indication of his 
great mental superiority, had made 
him obtrude himself but little in that 
House of which he was one of its most 
distinguished ornaments. 

On one occasion it was his duty to 
introduce a small Bill which concerned 
fishing interests, not of great moment 
to the general public. Lord Kelvin 
had, however, a large House to address, 
as later in the day a subject of burning 
interest in the political history of the 
day was to be discussed. The members 
were anxious this debate should be 
reached. The majority of them were 
quite unfamiliar with the personality 
of Lord Kelvin, and after the manner 
of a debating chamber, uninterested 
in what was going on, they talked 
loudly through the whole of Lord 
Kelvin's speech. One of the Peers 
who was present knew the history of 
the speaker and was indignant with the 
ignorance and careless rudeness of his 
fellow Peers. He turned to the group 
who were talking loudest near to him 
and said, “You talk together while 
the greatest man in the House is 
honoring you by addressing your 
Lordships.” The startled Peers sunk 
into an ashamed silence, while they 
eagerly looked round to distinguish 
what great orator and leader they had 
overlooked. Lord Kelvin was prob- 
ably totally unconscious of the diffi- 
culties under which he had _ been 
speaking. The great discoverer of 
scientific facts had none of the vanity 
of the orator, and his duty to the task 
he had undertaken accomplished, he 
resumed his seat as unaware that he 
had not been listened to as the audience 
were unaware of his great achieve- 
ments in worlds into which their in- 
tellects cou'd never enter. 

Again, there are leaders who stamp 
their personalities on the eye and 
memory, and those who have seen 
them recognize that were they met in 
any company, scene, or circumstance, 
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their appearance would always com- 
mand attention. 

First among these I would put my 
memory of Garibaldi, Dr. Livingstone, 
and John Bright. Types, differing as 
widely as their lives were to be sepa- 
rate and distinct. 

The impressions made upon early 
youth are always vivid, and perhaps 
not necessarily accurate, but in the 
case of my Own memory it was un- 
doubtedly stimulated by an early train- 
ing in hero worship, an education left 
out in the training of the young gen- 
eration, who are carefully instructed 
that there are no heroes so great as 
themselves. The art of lifting the 
eyes to the monumental among man 
and womankind, does, however, teach 
a close and noting observation. 

Garibaldi, as I remember him, had 
entered London, and been driven to 
Stafford House through a_ route 
crammed with one of the most remark- 
able crowds that had ever gathered to 
welcome a foreign conqueror to these 
shores. The way had been prepared 
for him by the fiery words of Mr. 
Gladstone. The people saw in him the 
man who had, with his patriot army, 
accomplished the unity of a_ great 
country, and when Garibaldi appeared 
in person, the crowd saw in him the 
man and the hour. With difficulty he 
was conveyed through the miles of 
seething admirers. The carriage in 
which he _ stood saluting, literally 
dropped in pieces at the door of Staf- 
ford House, so great had been the 
pressure of the crowd that had hung 
cu and around it. A few days later he 
came to breakfast in my father's 
house. The guests and family were 
collected, waiting his arrival. He en- 
tered the long room decorated in white 
and gold, the sun of a gorgeous sum- 
mer morning streaming across the 
flower-beds and wide lawn outside the 
open windows. For an instant he 
halted in the doorway, looking at those 
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within. He was dressed in the uni- 
form, whose colors became the rage in 
the dress of women (“the Garibaldi” 
was the pioneer of the useful but less 
historic blouse of today); a man 
short of stature, but his noble carriage 
gave an impression of size. The folds 
of the gray cloak lying on the red shirt, 
the fair hair and beard framing a 
brow of great expanse; above all, the 
keen blue eyes, which seemed to see 
everything in their wide, fearless out- 
look. He stands in that sunlit door- 
way an ineffaceable image of dauntless 
power, and of one born to lead men 
through blood and fire to certain 
victory. Later, we were taken up to 
him, and bid to kiss his hand; of that 
and what followed little remains on 
my memory. Content am I with that 
portrait stamped.on my mental vision. 

Dr. Livingstone is yet another of the 
personalities which are not easily for- 
gotten. He was, when in this country, 
a guest in Inveraray, and in that place 
occurred an illustration of the gifts of 
observation which so conspicuously 
marked his work as one of the greatest 
explorers the world has ever possessed. 

In the grounds of Inveraray Castle 
there stood a tall many-branched lime 
tree. Very high up, the trunk had 
parted into two thick-limbed forks. 
and these had been bound together by 
chains connecting solid iron bars, the 
whole being riveted on to the tree in 
a somewhat unusual fashion. These 
bands had been unnoticed by the 
owner at the time when Dr. Living- 
stone was his guest. A previous gener- 
ation had dealt with the tree, and the 
leafy growth of branches had almost 
hidden this effort to support Nature. 
Many years after his visit Dr. Living- 
stone, in describing some growth of a 
parasitic vegetation, quoted the method 
in which the tree he had seen at In- 
veraray had been bound with chains 
as similar to the binding effect of the 
creeper he described. 
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The owner read the words written 
in far-off Africa, and making a close 
search in the castle grounds, found the 
tree which had so silently been observed 
by the traveller. Many years after a 
great storm brought the lime to the 
ground, and only then could the ac- 
curacy of the description be fully veri- 
fied. A section of the tree bearing 
its iron clamps lies near the young 
and vigorous forest tree which was 
planted by the missionary explorer. 

I can recall sitting on his knee in the 
large roomy barouche, as he drove 
with his hosts. The dusky skin, sun- 
burnt to a shade unusual in most white 
men. The dark eyes, with the look of 
those who have dwelt amid wide 
spaces, and lived alone with their own 
thoughts for companions. He wore 
the cap encircled with the gold band 
which is as familiar in his portrait as 
is the red shirt of Garibaldi. Dr. 
Livingstone’s voice was peculiar for its 
soft modulation, not exactly a typical 
Scottish voice, or, at any rate, not 
typical of the locality which has the 
honor of being his birthplace. 

It might be said of his presence, as 
of that of Garibaldi, that neither of 
them appeared types of the nation to 
which they belonged. The fair Italian 
and the dark Scott had, however, in 
them the inherited instincts of both 
their nations. 

Last of this trio of picture memories 
stands John Bright—the self-possessed. 
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Strongly-built Englishman. Here again 
the remarkable features were blue 
eyes, placed beneath the square, open 
forehead; the magic of the finely modu- 
lated voice, which gave expression to 
the somewhat immobile features. The 
first time he came as a guest to In- 
veraray he made some quick note of 
comment on a French carpet on 
which he found himself standing — 
the manufacturer’s observation with 
its alert and well-instrueted informa- 
tion. Behind that same barouche in 
which Livingstone had sat, there was 
attached a capacious old-fashioned 
“rumble.” Into it the children were 
relegated, and I can remember leaning 
over the hood in front listening to 
John Bright, as he repeated from his 
well-stored memory poems by every 
master, as the scenes and conversation 
prompted his recollection. The same 
musical voice which had _ echoed 
through the listening senate and 
thrilled the swaying crowds packed 
beneath the platforms on which he 
stood. A tribune of the people, who 
cared neither for place nor fame; liv- 
ing and working for the freedom of 
the individual; loving to see his country 
yet more richly dowered by its laws, 
with liberty of conscience and of life— 


We pass; the path that each man trod 
Is dim or will be dim with weeds: 
What fame is left for human deeds 

In endless age? It rests with God. 





CHARLIE OVER THE WATER. 


By Jane H. 


IV. 

The Koster establishment looked 
right into the Elevated track—trains 
thundered past the windows day and 
night and shook the whole tenement. 
Yet no one seemed to notice the noise, 
and life went on just as it does in 


FINDLATER. 

quieter places. Perhaps on any other 
night of her life it would have been 
impossible for the Widow to rest in 
such an uproar; but this evening she 
was so exhausted that her one wish 
was to lie down. She was sent off to 
to bed immediately, though it was only 
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six o’clock; for a harder heart than 
Mrs. Koster’s would have been touched 
by the fatigue of body and weariness 
of soul which were printed on that old 
face. 

Hector meanwhile was sitting in the 
parlor being catechised by Mr. and 
Miss Koster ubout himself and his 
grandmother— whence they came, 
whither they were going. 

Miss Cassie Koster was a young girl 
very much his own age, but with 
the complete manner of a woman of 
the world, though her long hair was 
still worn down her back and tied 
with one of those huge hair-ribbons af- 
fected by the American schoolgirl. 

Hector replied with great dignity to 
all their questions: he came from 
Scotland; he had never “crossed” be- 
fore; they were going to a place beyond 
Memphis . called Cypress Creek; his 
grandmother was old for such a long 
journey, and he knew nothing about 
railway travel. Miss Cassie Koster 
leant back in her rocking-chair, rock- 
ing violently all the time, and lis- 
tened to every word that passed be- 
tween her father and Hector. Then 
she said, in her rather sweet nasal 
voice: 

“Say, father, we'll have to show Mr. 
MacLean round a bit.” 

Mr. Koster nodded. 

“We'll you a thing or two, 
young man,” he “Like to take 
a ride on the cars this evening?—see 
the sky-scrapers and Broadway?” 

Hector had not the remotest idea 
what either a sky-scraper or Broadway 
might mean or be, but he was delighted 
to see anything that was worthy to be 
seen—and said so. 

“There, Cassie, you step around lively 
and get supper, then we'll go out,” the 
father directed; and the elegant Miss 
Cassie jumped from her rocker and be- 
gan the most practical preparations for 
a meal. 

Hector followed her trim little figure 


show 
said. 
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with his eyes as she flitted about the 
room, the great ribbon-bow poised 
like a gigantic butterfly on her head, 
and he thought he had never seen 
anything so lovely. 

Cassie’s urban charms were indeed 
a first revelation of femininity to his 
country-bred eyes. Her smartly fitted 
pink cotton “shirt-waist,” high-heeled 
shoes and lace stockings, made up a 
whole of loveliness he could scarcely 
admire enough; and all the time she 
worked Cassie was talking, asking 
questions, laughing, smiling, whisking 
about from one room to another in the 
most charming manner. Then Mrs. 
Koster’s heavy step came along the 
passage. She was hot and red in the 
face from unpacking and then helping 
the Widow to bed. 

“The poor old soul’s worn out,” she 
told Hector. “I tell you what it is— 
she was too old to start on this trip, 
and that old Uncle Charlie of yours 
should have known better than to send 
for her. It was a fool thing to do at 
her age’—(“‘seventy-five she is, and 
never left the Hebrides,” she explained 
in an aside to her husband). Hector 
sat silent for a moment, feeling very 
miserable. He felt it would be a re- 
lief to confess his guilt to the Kosters, 
so suddenly he blurted it out. 

“It was me that took her,” he said. 
“It was not my uncle that was want- 
ing us—it was me that wearied of the 
Island altogether.” 

Mrs. Koster compressed her lips sig- 
nificantly. 

“So that was the way of it? Well, I 
hope you won't ever need to regret it— 
that’s all; remember she’s old, though 
you're young. Not but what I think 
it was natural of you to do it: I'd 
sooner die than live on some of your 
islands—you’re just dead there before 
you’re in your coffin. Now 
then, Cassie, hurry with the waffles; 
I’m like to die of hunger. Here, 
Hector, draw in your chair and com- 
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mence. . . . Koster, you cut the 
pie and help him.” . . . There was 
an unending stream of such talk all 
through the meal. Cassie sat next 
Hector, and plied him with food. She 
would give his elbow a gentle little 
nudge, and whisper, “Say, now, have 
some more pie,” or “These waffles are 
just too perfectly lovely,” as she passed 
him some strange never-before-tasted 
article of diet. When the meal was 
over, Cassie whisked away the dishes 
as if by magic, while Mrs. Koster took 
her ease in the rocker after all the la- 
bors of the day. 

“Now then, Poppa,” cried Cassie, 
“we'll take Mr. MacLean out.” She 
came dancing into the parlor, filled 
with delight at the thought of sight- 
seeing with their new guest, and Mr. 
Koster meekly consented to be dragged 
in the wake of the younger generation. 

“Yes, you go right off and enjoy your- 
selves,” said Mrs. Koster from the 
rocking-chair; “I'll look after the old 
lady.” 


That evening was a sort of delirium 
of bliss to Hector. The rush and tur- 
moil of the streets filled him with sheer 
delight. To board a car, already hung 
over with people like a swarm of bees, 
was to him an exquisite adventure. 
The Glasgow shops, the Glasgow cars, 
those whilom favorites, faded into in- 
significance before the joys of Broad- 
way. He stood entranced under the 
Flat-Iron Sky-scraper, gazing up at its 
endless tiers of lights that looked as if 
they went right up to the Gates of 
Heaven, and as he stood there he asked 
himself if this was really the same 
Hector MacLean who used to herd the 
cow and work the croft, entirely una- 
ware that all this glittering world ex- 
isted “ayont the white wave.” Ah, 
youth and age, how tragical is the 
gulf that separates them! While Hec- 
tor, drunk with pleasure, was taking 
his fill ef the crowded rushing streets, 
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the Widow lay in the noisy tenement 
room, her eyes closed, but not asleep. 
All round her was the thunder and 
rumbling of the city, and her heart 
turned back with an inexpressible long- 
ing to the little home she had left: no 
sound there but the waves and the 
wind or the cry of the gulls—or, och, 
dear me, the poor cow stirring in the 
byre! (The cow was a personality 
to the Widow, almost like another 
child.) 

Sleep was far from her tired eyelids, 
for this haunting vision of home would 
pass and repass before her brain. 
She got out of bed at last and fumbled 
in the pocket of her gown for some- 
thing—the key of the cottage. Then, 
clasping it in her hand like a charm, 
she lay down again, and very shortly 
fell asleep. 


“You'll be a day and a night in the 
cars before you reach Memphis, Tenn.,” 
Koster told his young guest, “and I 
guess this Cypress Creek you’re bound 
for ain't in Tennessee at all—it’s across 
the Mississippi somewhere, so that'll 
be a bit more on—you’ll need to start 
that old lady of yours bright and early 
to-morrow for such a long car-ride.” 

But when this was told Mrs. Koster 
she shook her head. “It ain’t to be,” 
she said decidedly. “She’s not fit; 
she’s to have the best of the day in her 
bed to-morrow, whatever you say, and 
another night’s rest before she starts— 
I know what long car-rides are to one 
that’s not used to them.” 

Hector hesitated, struck suddenly 
with the feeling that the Kosters were 
doing a great deal for him and his 
grandmother; but he who hesitates is 
lost, and Cassie, from the rocker, put 
in a tempting suggestion: 

“You just stay, Mr. MacLean, and I'll 
take you along to see Cooper’s Depart- 
ment Store to-morrow.” 

This turned the scale. 

“Then we will be staying, thank 
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you,” Hector replied simply. “I’m 
thinking mother is very tired.” 

“She’s all that,” Mrs. Koster told 
him. “But lauks! it’s wonderful what 
a day in bed’ll do for an old body. 
We're real glad to have you—lI've a 
soft side for Scotland yet, laddie.” 

So another blissful day of sight-see- 
ing in New York was before Hector. 
He was far too much excited to sleep 
when at last he went to bed. The 
thousand sounds from the streets fell 
harshly on his unaccustomed ear. In 
Amagination he trod again all the won- 
derful ways he had just traversed; and 
always before his eyes there flitted the 
‘trim little figure of Cassie, bright and 
adorable then gradually all the 
moises seemed to merge into one, and 
the turned over on his pillow and slept. 

Mr. Koster, following a tradition of 
hospitality which is not uncommon 
among his countrymen, seemed to have 
determined to kill his young guest with 
sight-seeing. 

“I’ve taken a day off from business, 
‘young man,” he said at breakfast, “so 
as I might show you around. 
“There's the Ghetto and the Bowery and 
China Town all to do; and Cassie, 
there, she’s anxious you should see 
Cooper’s—I’ll leave that to her; you 
come along with me.” 

Domestic duties evidently claimed 
Cassie during the morning hours, so 
Hector set off alone with Mr. Koster. 
What a never-to-be-forgotten day that 
was! The wonders of the Ghetto, where 
hook-nosed men, jabbering a strange 
language, gesticulated round open-air 
stalls piled with queer foods. The 
even greater marvels of China Town, 
with its mysterious and gruesome re- 
sorts, its horrible smells, and the 
‘Chinamen with pigtails nearly touch- 
‘ing the pavements, who glided past on 
slippered feet! 

From these places Hector could 
searcely be dragged away. The morn- 
ing passed and the afternoon, and still, 


tireless and enchanted, he wandered 
through these strange regions. At 
last even Mr. Koster began to show 
signs of fatigue. 

“That there Cassie of mine’ll be 
waitin’ to take you to Cooper's,” he 
suggested. “Supposin’ now we were 
to take a car home?” 

Hector was most unwilling to return, 
but the thought of Cassie and of food 
prevailed; so home they went. 

They found the Widow ensconced in 
the parlor, sipping a cup of strong tea, 
which Mrs. Koster seemed to think 
had a peculiar flavor because she had 
smuggled it. 

“Six pounds, more or less, I had on 
me when I stood jawing with the Cus- 
toms,” she was explaining trium- 
phantly. “Good Scotch tea it is, will 
last me a while; Koster and Cassie 
don’t care but for coffee.” ‘ 

The Widow hailed her grandson with 
delight. 

“I'm having a fine cup of tea, and 
i'm after having a fine sleep all the 
night,” she told him. 

Things were manifestly brighter with 
her. Hector sat down to tell her ail 
his adventures; but such a multitude 
of things he had to relate that his 
seanty English did not suffice for the 
telling, and he reverted to Gaelic. Cas- 
sie clapped her hands in delight. “You 
listen to that, Poppa!” she cried. But 
Hector blushed, suddenly made aware 
of his own deficiencies, and stopped 
short in the middle of his recitals. 

After an hour’s rest, Hector was 
started off again on his round of sight- 
seeing—this time under Cassie’s guid- 
ance. 

“It’s just perfectly lovely,” she told 
him, as they walked along. “There 
ain’t anything you can name you can’t 
get at the Notion Counter at Cooper's; 
and then there’s the Fountain—ain’t 
you ever heard of Cooper’s Fountain? 
Oh, my! Well, there’s a fountain plays 
right inside the shop, perfectly lovely 
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it is; and it’s a great place for meeting 
friends—and girls meet their beaux 
there: ‘Meet me at the Fountain’ is 
quite an expression here.” 

Thus initiated, Hector followed Cas- 
sie into the fairy precincts of Cooper’s. 
They wandered round and round the 
huge building (Hector’s thoughts taking 
in the meantime a rapid journey back 
to the store at Balneish), they went 
three or four times up in the escalator, 
Hector becoming each time more of an 
adept in stepping off just at the terrify- 
ing last moment when it seemed as 
though an instant’s delay would have 
launched him into eternity—Cassie 
laughing gaily the while. They then 
hung over the Notion Counter for half 
an hour, and Hector, in the fulness of 
his heart, bought a two-cent pin-cush- 
ion in the shape of a red mushroom, 
which he presented to Cassie. Finally, 
they sauntered round to the fountain 
and sat down to watch it play. 

“It’s I that am sorry to be leaving 
to-morrow!” burst from Hector’s lips. 

“Yes, I’m real sorry,” Cassie re 
sponded genially; then, with a touch of 
sentiment, she added, “I guess we 
shan’t ever meet again, Mr. MacLean?” 

The solid earth seemed to reel under 
Hector for a moment before he man- 
aged to say, “I will be coming back”; 
and a moment later, as if the words 
had been screwed out of him by tor- 
ture: “I will be coming to see you, 
Cassie.” 

This boyish confession of admiration 
was only what Miss Cassie Koster had 
expected: she would have been much 
mortified if it had not been given. 

“Ah, well,” she said with a sigh, 
“that won't probably be possible, Mr. 
MacLean; but you won't forget me, 
will you?” 

“IT will never be forgetting,” Hector 
blurted out—terribly in earnest, poor 
lad. Cassie, on her part, was gloating 
over the interesting story she would 
make out of this incident to her young 


friends at school: “Mr. Hector Mac- 
Lean, a Highland nobleman of great 
wealth, who had come to visit them 
for two days—two days that had, how- 
ever, amply sufficed to light a never- 
dying passion for her in his breast: at 
Cooper's Fountain (romantic spot!) his 
passion had been declared. ‘I will 
never forget you’ had been his words. 
We parted; but he carried my portrait 
next his heart.” To verify the last 
clause of this tale Cassie drew from 
her pocket .a little likeness of herself, 
about the size of a penny, made into 
a locket, and handed it to Hector. 

“If you care to have it,” she said, 
“you can wear it round your neck on a 
ribbon, or next your heart.” 

Hector clutched the portrait; but he 
felt too much for speech—it was Cassie 
who had full command of the situation. 

“I guess we must be getting home 
now,” she said. “Mother said as we 
mustn’t be late. Come along, Mr. 
MacLean and mind you don’t let any- 
one see that—ever—it’s an eternal se- 
cret between you and me.” 

Mr. MacLean, dazed with happiness 
and completely bewildered by his own 
novel sensations, followed Cassie out 
again into the brilliantly lit streets, 
clasping the five-cent snapshot tightly 
in his hand. 


“Tl see you off myself,” Mrs. Kos- 
ter told the Widow. “I'll speak to the 
car-conductor and try to get you looked 
after. It’s a longish ride, and I 
wouldn’t wonder but what you'll be 
real worn out before you get to Cy- 
press Creek.” 

The Widow was in tolerable spirits 
—was she not now within two days 
of meeting Charlie? 

“And is it just sitting in a train we'll 
be all the time?” she asked. 

“That’s it—a long sit, of course, and 
noisy and shaky, but that’s all. I’m 
fond of a long car-ride myself,” Mrs. 
Koster replied. 
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They had sent off a telegram to 
Charlie the day before, giving the prob- 
able hour of their arrival at Cypress 
Creek, so they were sure to be met this 
time. Only one difficulty loomed ahead 
—a change of trains at Memphis. 

“Tuts! Surely you can manage that 
now, Hector, since you’ve been about 
in cars and trains a bit,” Mrs. Koster 
said. 

“IT will be managing fine,” he replied. 

So the moment of their departure 
came, With many handshakings, ad- 
monitions, and good wishes Mrs. Kos- 
ter and Cassie said farewell to their 
guests. 

“You'll send us a line when you reach, 
Hector,’ Mrs. Koster said. “And tell 
us how you got on. Get your gran- 
nie to eat as much as you can; there's 
nothing so good against car-sickness 
as a full stomach. Ask the conductor 
if you're in a fix about anything, and 
keep a civil tongue in your head to the 
black porter; then you'll be all right.” 

Cassie pressed Hector’s hand in fare- 
well, and murmured the word “Adieu,” 
which sounded so much more interest- 
ing than merely saying good-bye. 

She would bkave liked to think that 
her heart was broken, but not even her 
schoolgirl imagination could suppose 
this, nor could she squeeze out a single 
tear. It only remained, then, to try 
to look as tragic as possible; but in this 
Cassie succeeded very badly indeed. 
Hector's feelings were much less super- 
ficial, and his heart was in his throat 
as he stood by the window of the car 
and waved for the last time to Cassie. 
He turned to find the Widow looking 
very disconsolate. 

“Och, Hector, we're alone now,” she 
cried, conscious that Mrs. Koster had 
been left behind, and that they were 
speeding out into the unknown, car- 
ried on by some dread power that was 
unstoppable. Oh, the terror to her 
old nerves of those first hours in the 
railway-train! Yet everyone round 


about looked happy and composed: 
how was it that other people were not 
apprehensive in this dreadful vehicle? 
The car was long, and packed with pas- 
sengers; it swung from side to side and 
was suffocatingly hot. Twenty-four 
hours of this! The negro porter filled 
the Widow with unspeakable alarm. 
“It's the Bad Man himself,” she cried 
at first sight of his black face, and 
Hector had some ado to quiet her fears. 
They sat together by the car-window 
and gazed out at the empty featureless 
land studded with advertisement-boards 
and made hideous by unsightly build- 
ings. 

The long winter had just ended, and 
the sudden onrushing*American spring 
had “begun. Trees were bursting in 
leaf; the sere pastures greening over 
with a film of young grass; everywhere 
was the urge and promise of coming 
life. On and on the train went, hour 
after hour, thundering through un- 
known towns that seemed to Hector 
enormous cities. Then out into the 
country again—always on and on. 
Late in the afternoon the Widow col- 
lapsed entirely. 

“I'm ill, Hector; I’m not knowing 
what will be the matter with me,” she 
said. Her face was very white, and 
she sat back against the hard seat and 
closed her eyes. Hector was at his 
wits’ end, and looked round for help. 
He did not know whom to appeal to. 
Then with a sudden rally of inde 
pendence he decided to appeal to no 
one. Why should he be always helped 
about everything?—it was time that he 
became the helper. Rolling up the 
Widow's extra shawl into a pillow, he 
told her that she must lie down along 
the seat—he would sit on the floor of 
the car beside her. The other passen- 
gers looked on; but no one offered any 
assistance. It was not a very easy 
couch, but better for an invalid than 
having to sit straight upright. Then 
he remembered a little bottle of brandy, 
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pressed into his pocket at the last mo- 
ment by Mrs. Koster with admonitions 
that he had thought nothing of at the 
moment, so busy was he in looking his 
last at Cassie. 

The brandy was a godsend, and 
brought back a little color to the 
Widow’s lips. “She'll be all right 
now,” a man sitting next them said to 
Hector in an unconcerned tone. ‘“Car- 
sick the old lady is—you let her lie 
still.” 

Hector felt a little reassured. The 
horrible thought had darted into his 
mind: what if his grandmother were to 
die in the car, and never reach Cypress 
Creek alive? Now this matter-of-fact 
assurance from his neighbor was com- 
forting; but how was the whole live- 
long night to be got through, he won- 
dered? At this point of his journey 
Hector began to learn an excellent bit 
of knowledge of life—that we often 
come to places where nothing but sheer 
endurance is of any use to us. The 
sooner this lesson of endurance is 
learned the better for the learner. 
Here were hours—uncounted hours— 
still to be got through under these pain- 
ful circumstances. The car was 
crowded, and so no one offered Hector 
a seat in place of the one he had va- 
eated for his grandmother. He 
crouched beside her on the floor, try- 
ing to forget how uncomfortable he 
was, and from time to time whisper- 
ing into her ear any word of consola- 
tion that he could muster. She would 
only groan, and make no reply. 

The train rushed on and on. Hector 
nodded with weariness, falling against 
the corner of the car, helplessly sleepy, 
yet too cramped to fall really asleep. 
All round were people in every attitude 
of fatigue—propped into corners, lean- 
ing on bundles, abandonedly tired. Not 
for them were the sleeping-berths and 
State-rooms that their richer fellow- 
passengers might enjoy: they must just 
live through the long hours as best 


they could. What a strange night it 
was! The clanking of the engine 
seemed to get into Hector’s brain; then 
he would fall half-asleep for a minute 
or two and forget it, and waken up 
again to the tireless clank, clank, 
clank. Then he would peer 
out into the darkness they were rush- 
ing through and marvel where they 
were, till sleep like a strong wave 
would sweep over him once more. 
A minute later he started broad 
awake, wondering how his grand- 
mother was. Once or twice the train 
stopped for a blessed moment or two, 
and everyone wakened up and wondered 
what was happening. The next min- 
ute they moved on again into the dark. 
Thus and thus passed the night, and 
at last daylight came struggling in 
through the windows in long white 
rays. Hector shook himself, rose from 
his cramped position on the floor, and 
looked out. They were travelling now 
through hilly country, with sparse 
woods just turning green. As Hector 
gazed out, he gave a sudden exclama- 
tion of surprise—he saw for the first 
time in his life a peach-orchard cov- 
ered with blossom. The starveling 
Highland spring had afforded no such 
sight; the beauty of it took his breath 
away. With like amazement our 
earthbound senses may yet behold 
things undreamed of now. . 
At last a stirring began among the 
sleepy passengers. “We'll soon be get- 


’ 


ting into Memphis,” some one told Hee- 
tor—a bit of news that seemed too 
good to be true. 


Widow and whispered the glad tidings 


He leant over the 


into her ear. 

“The Lord be praised, Hector! Will 
we be getting out from the trains?” she 
asked feebly. 

“Yes, mother, we will be getting out 
soon, and then maybe you would be 
having a cup of tea,” he suggested. 
She shook her head; but all the same 
the thought of leaving this awful ve- 
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hicle in which her sufferings had been 
so acute acted favorably on her nerves; 
she sat up and tried to adjust her now 
sadly tashed bonnet over her few locks 
of gray hair. Hector made timid in- 
quiry from a man who sat near them, 
as to how far Cypress Creek was from 
Memphis. He sucked his teeth re 
flectively for a moment, and volun- 
teered the information that it must be 
some six hours or so. The Widow, 
alas! had caught his words. 

“What is he saying, Hector—six 
hours, is it!—och, och, it’s I that will 
never be reaching Charlie!” 

“Maybe he’s wrong,’ Hector said 
stoutly. The train drew up then, and 
out the passengers tumbled—a _ di- 
shevelled weary-looking crew. 
was a certain amount of confusion; 
but Hector was beginning to find him- 
self at last, and did not allow the 
crowd to bewilder him altogether. He 
drew his grandmother to a quiet spot 
on the platform and waited there till 
the crowd had dispersed. ‘Then he be- 
gan to ask about the train for Cypress 
Creek, and was rather dismayed to find 
that it did not start for fully two 
hours. 

Happily the fresh air had already re- 
stored the Widow: she looked much 
better, and even murmured something 
about a cup of tea. Hector piloted 
her along the platform, looking for a 
bench where might sit down. 
Then he was confronted by two sign- 
boards: “White waiting-room,” ‘Col- 
ored waiting-room.” What could a 
colored waiting-room mean? Well, it 
sounded cheerful than a white 
one, he thought, and boldly opened the 
door, pushing the Widow béfore him. 


she 


more 


She turned back with a scream. 
“Och, Hector, the black faces of 
them!” she cried; and Hector, annoyed 
by his own stupidity, hurried her away 
to the white waiting-room. He then 
started in pursuit of a cup of tea for 


his grandmother. Vain quest! Such 


There’ 
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a luxury was not to be had at any 
price, so he substituted a cup of coffee 
for it, and returned to the white wait- 
ing-room. 

The widow had never tasted coffee, 
and her whole soul longed for a cup of 
tea; but so hungry and exhausted was 
she, that she would have drunk poison, 
I believe, if it had been offered to her. 
The coffee, however, proved a great 
success, and under its stimulating in- 
fluence she consented to take Hector’s 
arm and walk out of the station to look 
round them a little. Hector was burn- 
ing with curiosity to see what Mem- 
phis was like; so off they went, as odd 
a couple as ever trod the streets of 
that little southern town. Owing to 
the heat, which was becoming greater 
every hour, the Widow had discarded 
her large shawl, and now wore only 
her little tartan “shawley” over her 
shoulders. Hector was dressed in a 
complete knickerbocker suit of thick 
homespun tweed and a little cap of the 
same material—a costume well-adapted 
for the Highland winter he had left be- 
hind him, but strangely ill-suited for 
the ardent southern spring he had now 
to encounter. The heat indeed be- 
came so great, when they got out into 
the sunshine from under the shade of 
the station, that Hector took off his. 
coat and carried it over his arm, walk- 
ing, as often in summer-time on the 
hills at home, “in his shirt-sleeves.” 

They walked very slowly, to suit the 
pace; and as they walked 
they gazed about them in surprise. 
For they were going through the negro 
quarter, and it had that indescribable 


Widow's 


air, which belongs supremely to negro 
dwellings, of the population overflow- 
ing the houses. Every cabin seemed 
to be fairly bursting with men, women, 
and children; they hung out of the win- 
dows, they clustered on the steps like 
bees, they squatted on the pavements. 
All the cabins seemed to be falling to 
door to lack its hinges, 


bits, every 
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every window to be propped up with 
anything that came to hand. The 
men looked far too tall for the low 
houses, great hulking creatures that 
they were; only the children were su- 
premely attractive as they rolled about 
in the dust like happy little animals. 

The Widow was at first much 
alarmed by the sight of this black 
population; but Hector pointed out a 
few white people here and there to re- 
assure her. “If you could be seeing 
clearer, mother, you would not be 
minding,” he told her. He longed to 
go on farther, but the Widow's steps 
began to flag, so they turned back to 
the station. It was at this point that 
a dreadful discovery was made—one 
which Hector had been anxious to keep 
from his grandmother. 

“What day will it be, Hector?’ she 
asked him. “I’m after losing count of 
the days.” 

He would have liked to tell a fib, 
but could not. 

“It’s the Sabbath, mother,” he said. 
She gave a cry of dismay. 

“And we on the road, Hector! 
Ochone, that I should ever be doing 
such wickedness!” 

“It couldn’t be helped—with the 
train taking so long,” he explained; but 


the old woman would not be com- 
forted. 
“To think upon it!” she wailed. 


“And they will be in the church at 
Balneish now. What time is it, lad- 
die? Will they be at the singing or 
at the prayer at Balneish?” 

Hector was unable to grapple with 
differences of time between the coun- 
tries, so took it for granted that twelve 
noon at Memphis must be twelve noon 


at Balneish. 
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“They'll be at the singing, I'm think- 
ing,” he said. -.The words seemed to 
transport him back to the little church 
at home, where, rain or shine, he had 
sat every Sunday since he could re- 
member anything—every Sunday: till 
this one and the one before it! He 
seemed to hear the old “precentor” 
“reading out the line,” as it is called in 
Gaelic singing. Then the company 
of worshippers, after learning the 
words, join in with the tune. At 
that moment Hector could have sworn 
that he heard again the long~<lrawn 
quavering notes of the old psalm- 
tunes—and here were he and his grand- 
mother, thousands of miles away, 
walking among the black people in 
Memphis! 

“I will be going back into the station 
and saying a Psalm to myself,” the 
Widow said; it was the only tribute 
she could pay to the day. 

So Hector led her back to the wait- 
ing-room, and set her down in a corner 
to rest. There with closed eyes she 
sat, and tried to shut out all the noisy 
secular world; her lips moved, though 
no words came from them. Hector 
wondered, rather with awe, what she 
was saying. These, if he had only 
known, were the words; 


By Babel’s streams we sat and wept 
When Sion we thought on. 


She muttered the lines over and over, 
forgetting some of them, and then sud 
denly came upon words that seemed 
to voice her own need: 


O how the Lord’s song shall we sing 
Within a foreign land? 


It comforted her to know that an 


other had felt like her. 


(To be continued.) 
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LITTLE PLAYS FOR AMATEURS. 


The difficulty of finding suitable one- 
Act plays for country house theatricals 
has often been commented upon. The 
real trouble, however, is not that there 
is a scarcity of such plays, but that 
there are too many of them. But 
while there are many plays there are 
not more than half-a-dozen types, and 
it is felt that if the choice of the ama- 
teur impresario were restricted to sin- 
gle examples of these plays he would, 
without losing anything of artistic 
value, be a considerable gainer in the 
matter of time. We propose, there- 
fore, to indicate, once and for all, the 
types at his disposal. 


I —‘‘ Farr Mistress Dorotuy.” 
{Penalty for performing this play, one 
guinea. Second offence, twenty-one days.) 


The scene is an apartment in the mansion 
of Sir Thomas Farthingale. There is 
no need to describe the furniture in it, 
as rehearsals will show what is wanted. 
A picture or two of Sir 
Thomas's might be seen on the walls, if 
you have an artistic friend who could 
arrange this; but it is a mistake to 
hang up your own ancestors, as some 
of your guests may recognize them, and 
thus pierce beneath the vraisemblance 
of the scene. 

The period is that of Cromwell—sixteen 


previous 


something. 

The costumes are as far as possible, of 

the same period. 

Mistress Dorothy Farthingale is seated 
in the middle of the stage, reading a 
letter and occasionally sighing. 

Enter My Lord Carey. 
Carey. Mistress Dorothy alone! 

Truly Fortune smiles upon me. 
Dorothy (hiding the letter quickly). An 

she smiles, lord, I needs must 

frown. 


Carey (used to this sort of thing and 


my 


no longer put off by it). Nay, give me 
but one smile, sweet mistress. (She 
sighs heavily.) You sigh! Is't for me? 

Dorothy (feeling that the sooner he and 
the audience understand the situation 
the better). I sigh for another, my lord, 
who is absent. 

Carey (annoyed). Zounds, and zounds 
again! A pest upon the fellow! (He 
strides up and doin the room, keeping out 
of the way of his sword as much as possi- 
ble.) Would that I might pink the 
pesky knave! 

Dorothy (turning upon him a look of 
hate). Would that you might have the 
chance, my lord, so it were in fair 
fighting. Methinks Roger’s sword- 
arm will not have lost its cunning in 
the wars. 


Carey. <A traitor to fight against his 
King! 
Dorothy. He fights for what he 


thinks is right. (She takes out his letter 


and kisses it.) 


Carey (observing the action). You 
have a letter from him! 
Dorothy (hastily concealing it, and 


turning pale). How know you that? 
Carey. Give it to me! (She shrieks 
and rises.) By heavens, madam, I will 
have it! 
[He struggles with her and seizes it. 
Enter Sir Thomas. 
Thomas. Odds life, 
what means this? 


Sir my lord, 
himself). It 
means, Sir Thomas, that you harbor a 


Master Roger 


Carey (straightening 
rebel within your walls. 
Dale, traitor, corresponds secretly with 
your daughter. 

[Who, I forgot to say, has swooned. 

Sir Thomas (sternly). Give me the 
letter. Ay, ‘tis Roger's hand, I know 
it well. (He reads the letter, which is 
full of thoughtful metaphors, aloud to the 


audience. Suddenly his eyebrows go up 
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to erpress surprise. He seizes Lord 
Carey by the arm). Ha! Listen! “To- 
morrow, when the sun is upon the west- 
ern window of the gallery, I will be 
with thee.” The villain! 

Carey (who does not know the house 
very well). When is that? 

Sir Thomas. Why, ‘tis now, for I 
have but recently passed through the 
gallery and did mark the sun. 

Carey (fiercely). In the name of the 
King, Sir Thomas, I call upon you to 
arrest this traitor. 

Sir Thomas (sighing). 
well, yet 

[He shrugs his shoulders expressively 

and goes out with Lord Carey to 
collect sufficient force for the arrest. 
Enter Roger by secret door r. 

Royer. My love! 

Dorothy (opening her eyes). 

Roger. At last! 

| For the moment they talk in short sen- 

tences like this. Then Dorothy puts 
her hand to her brow as if she is re- 
membering something horrible. 

Dorothy. Roger! Now I remember! 
It is not safe for you to stay! 

Roger (very brave). Am a I puling 
child to be afraid? 

Dorothy. My Lord Carey is 
He has read your letter. 

Roger. The black-livered dog! Would 
I had him at my sword’s point to teach 
him manners. 

[He puts his hand to his heart and 

staggers into a chair. 

Dorothy. Oh, you are wounded! 
Faugh, but a 
Am ia puling 

[He faints. She binds up his ankle. 

Enter Lord Carey with two soldiers. 

Carey. Arrest this traitor! (Roger 
és led away by the soldiers.) 

Dorothy (stretching out her hands to 
him). Roger! (She sinks into a chair.) 

Carey (choosing quite the wrong mo- 
ment for a proposal). Dorothy, I love 
Think no more of this traitor, 
‘Tis your 


I loved the boy 





Roger! 


here. 


Roger. tis scratch. 





you! 
for he will surely hang. 
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father’s wish that you and I should 
wed. 

Dorothy (refusing him). Go, 
call in the grooms to whip you. 

Carey. By heaven (thinking bet- 
ter of it) I go to fetch your father. 

[Eoait. 
Enter Roger by secret door l. 

Dorothy. Roger! You have escaped! 

Roger. Knowest not the secret pas- 
sage from the wine cellar, where we so 
often played as children? "Twas in 
that same cellar the _ thick-skulled 
knaves immured me. 

Dorothy. Roger, you must fly! Wilt 
wear a cloak of mine to elude our ene- 
mies? 

Roger (missing the point rather). Nay, 
if I die, let me die like a man, not like 
a puling girl. Yet, sweetheart—— 

Enter Lord Carey. 

Carey (forgetting himself in his con- 
fusion). Odds my zounds, dod sink 
me! What murrain is this? 

Roger (seizing Sir Thomas’s sword, 
which had been accidentally left behind 
on the table, as I ought to have said be- 
fore, and advancing threateningly). It 
means, my lord, that a villain’s time 
has come. Wilt say a prayer? 

[They fight, and Carey is disarmed 

before they can hurt each other. 
Strike, Master 


lest I 





Carcy (dying game). 


Dale! 

Roger. Nay, I cannot kill in cold 
blood. 

[He throws down his sword. Lord 


Carey exhibits considerable emotion 
at this, and decides to turn over an 
entirely new leaf. 

Enter two soldiers. 

Arrest that man! (Roger is 
Mistress Dorothy, it is 


Carey. 
seized again.) 
shall be done 


for you to what 


with the prisoner. 


say 


Dorothy (standing up if she was sitting 
down, and sitting down if she was stand- 
ing up). Ah, give him to me, my lord! 
Carey (joining the hands of Roger and 
I trust mis- 


Dorothy). to you, sweet 
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tress, to see that the prisoner does not 
escape again. 
[Dorothy and Roger embrace 
Punch. 


each 
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other, if they can do it without caus- 
ing a scandal in the neighborhood, 
and the curtain goes down. 

A. A. M. 





THE EMPIRE AND LIQUID FUEL. 


A generation has passed since liquid 
fuel first threatened the supremacy of 
coal. But, until lately, England was 
blind to the signs. Hence the sensa- 
tion caused by the recent announce- 
ment that the Admiralty was about to 
build a motor-driven cruiser, and that 
the Hamburg-Amerika Company had 
ordered an Atlantic cargo steamer 
which is to be fitted with Diese! en- 
gines. To us petroleum has been an 
article of trade, and nothing else. That 
the most vital strategical considera- 
tions might be bound up with our con- 
trol of its production for our own con- 
sumption never seems to have occurred 
to us. Under the guidance of cos- 
mopolitan statesmen our aim was to 
extend our commerce without incurring 
any responsibility, as though anything 
is given for nothing in a world like 
ours. A few more years of progress 
in the use of liquid fuel, and we shall 
be in the same position with regard to 
its supply as we are in with regard to 
cotton. Not only are we dependent on 
the foreign market, but subjected to 
keen competition therein. In 1909 we 
imported 322,046,966 imperial gallons, 
crude and refined, from outside sources, 
and 1,862,678 from British possessions. 
Does this make for security on the eve 
of a revolution in power production as 
great as that which substituted steam 
for sails in the late century? 

The irony of the situation lies in the 
fact that much of the impetus has 
come from England. An Englishman 
first adapted oil to commercial pur- 
poses in the United States; another ap- 
plied it to locomotives in the Caspian. 


The bulk of the transport is in British 
hands. Our capitalists have done the 
most to open up the oilfields of Texas, 
California, and Borneo. The _ best 
drillers are Canadians. Undoubtedly 
in thus employing English capital, en- 
terprise, invention, and skill on inter- 
national lines we have had our reward. 
Petroleum has added enormously to 
our wealth. But it has added noth- 
ing to our strength. The complaint 
is that we could have done both, and 
did not. For when the first well was 
drilled in Baku it was no secret that 
England owned the largest oil areas 
in the world. Since then Russia has 
broken down the monopoly of the 
United States; and Roumania, which 
started in the race later than either, 
holds the third place. England is a bad 
fifth, and, but for the energy of a Scot- 
tish firm in Burma, would make no 
show at all. 

In Asia we had warning enough of 
the thing that was to come, oil having 
carried Russia to the gates of India. 
In our blind conceit we sneered at her 
expansion as military. But the rela- 
tive position of the two nations in 
’ersia to-day is teaching us a much- 
needed lesson of humility. Russia’s 
power in Central Asia rests on a solid 
commercial foundation in Baku. 
Moreover, all the railways, as well as a 
fleet of steamers on the Caspian, are 
run by liquid fuel. sefore 1883, when 
the initiative of Urquhart freed Russia 
from bondage to foreign countries for 
coal, she had built only 141 miles of 
railway beyond the Caucasus. By 
1891 she had a thousand. It is not 
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military Russia but commercial Eng- 
land which has failed to take advan- 
tage of her opportunities in this part of 
Asia. Otherwise how comes it that 
the British Kowelt is still a poverty- 
stricken village, whereas the Russian 
Batum, with no greater potentialities, 
has grown into a formidable rival of 
petroleum centres in the United States? 

In vain soldiers, sailors, explorers, 
and missionaries urged on us the im- 
portance of developing the oil deposits 
in our sphere of influence around the 
Persian Gulf. The feeble effort in 
the Karun Valley was enough for us 
at a time when two millions of British 
money—not a penny of which we are 
likely to see again—were being poured 
into Baku. Think what such a sum 
would have meant in the working of 
oil areas which are known to exist at 
intervals from Kerkuk, in Mesopota- 
mia, to Rawal Pindi, in India! When 
one remembers the difficulty statesmen 
find in balancing the Indian Budget, 
one can only regret that British cap- 
ital should continue to help Russia to 
balance hers. For at this very mo- 
ment British money is flying fast to 
Maikop, which gives no more promise 
of a return than a dozen oilfields under 
the flag. We shall never successfully 
defend the flank of India against ag- 
gression until we present to it a ma- 
terial as well as a moral barrier. The 
humiliations we have suffered in this 
respect for a generation were mainly 
due to the cosmopolitan character of 
our enterprise. 

Now military strategy is about to be 
modified on the world scale, and in a 
small way the oil resources of the 
Empire are being tapped by patriotic 
Englishmen. It is however not the 
City which is behind them, but the Ad- 
miralty, which alone read events in 
Asia with an eye to the future. It has 
worked tirelessly to prepare the Navy 
for the coming change in power pro- 
duction. Only under Cobdenism could 
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naval enterprise so get ahead of com- 
mercial enterprise in this country. 
Hitherto the trouble has always been 
to keep policy abreast of conditions. 
With liquid fuel the reverse has been 
the case. The Admiralty has been 
hampered by the uncertainty of supply 
within the Empire. As long as we 
were dependent for it on the foreigner 
it would be folly voluntarily to super- 
sede steam-coal, which is one of our 
sources of strength. It has been said 
that in adapting liquid fuel to naval 
purposes Germany is ahead of us. 
Nothing of the kind. The Admiralty 
is prepared “to go as far as who goes 
farthest.” Already one-third of the 
ships of the Navy on the active list are 
burning liquid fuel, either supplemen- 
tarily to coal or entirely as in the ves- 
sels of the mosquito fleet. Great storage 
works have been constructed at Plym- 
outh, Portsmouth, and Chatham, and, 
elsewhere on the coast, old battleships 
turned into oil depéts; the scheme be- 
ing further enlarged by the formation 
of a chain of stations all along the 
frontier. Up to now foresight has 
governed naval action, but, until the 
question of supply is settled, advance 
must be made under the pressure of 
foreign competition. 

Even here the Admiralty has been, 
and is, on the alert. By its advice, 
when Mr. Rockefeller tried to gain ac- 
cess to the Indian oilfields, a special 
Act was passed for their protection. 
Sir Marcus Samuel, who broke down 
the American monopoly in the East, 


‘was refused when he made a similar 


application, the Admiralty regarding 
the Anglo-Dutch Company, which he 
represents, as a “foreign corporation.” 
In Nigeria, where the promise of petro- 
leum is bright, the future output has 
been secured by an ordinance which 
not only prevents the creation of a 
monopoly, but gives the Navy prefer- 
ence at all times and in all circum- 
stances over commercial competitors, 
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and in such a way as to preclude an 
artificial manipulation of prices in war 
time. No doubt similar arrangements 
will be made in the West Indies and 
every other Colony in which the pros- 
pector may “strike oil.’’ In short, when 
the commercial community is as wide 
awake as the Admiralty to the need of 
an adequate supply of liquid fuel under 
the flag the teeth of monopoly are 
drawn beforehand. That our Imperial 
resources are being tapped at last is 
clear from the activity of capital in 
Egypt, the Karun Valley, Newfound- 
land, and New Zealand. But at every 
other strategical point on her frontier 
England is possessed of rich petroleum 
deposits only waiting for exploitation. 
With the exception of those at the base 
of the Rocky Mountains and in South 
Africa, too, they are in close proximity 


to the sea. 
The Outlook. 
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But there are next to none in these 
Realms which produce less oil than 
Germany, in this respect the least fa- 
vorably equipped of all the Great Pow- 
ers. If it were not for the Domin- 
ions and Dependencies England would, 
when motor propulsion has entirely su- 
perseded steam, be absolutely depend- 
ent on the foreigner for the driving- 
power of the British Navy. As they 
are potential reservoirs of liquid fuel 
she is not only certain of a cheap sup- 
ply for the needs of defence and in- 
dustry but for bargaining in diplomacy. 
Unlike the trading nations of the past, 
she is as well fitted to survive in the 
new era as the old. But, so far, the 
talent given her for the purpose she 
has done nothing to develop. It is 
not by cosmopolitanism she will emerge 
triumphantly from the coming peace- 
ful revolution, but by Imperialism. 





BALLADS.* 


The University of Oxford is playing 
an ever-increasing part in the educa- 
tion of the country through her great 
and famous Press. It has given us 
many good cditions of the poets; but 
what has probably done the best work 
and been the most gratefully received 
is the series of Oxford Books of Verse, 
which began with Mr. Quiller-Couch’s 
“Oxford Book of English Verse,” and, 
after volumes of French and Italian by 
Mr. St. John Lucas, 
back to its first editor, who gives us 
here a book, no longer of the whole 
peetry of any nation, but of a special 
sort of poetry, the sort of poetry which 
in our language belongs chiefly to a 
special tract of country, the poetry of 
the Border Land, of the Debateable 
Land, the poetry which represents the 


has now come 


Oxford Powk of Ballads.” Chosen 
Arthur Quiller-Ceouch, (Ox- 
London: Frowde. 


«The 
and Edited by 
ford: Clarendon Press, 
6s. net and 7s. 6d. net.) 


endless rivalries in action and essential 
unity in mind of Lowland Scotland and 
Northern England. 

Not that, of course, the ballad has in 
itself, in its idea, anything to do with 
Border warfare, or, indeed, with 
warfare at all; and many of the finest 
in this book take their rise from deeper 
and more universal springs of imagina- 
tion than any mere English or Scot- 
tish story. What is a ballad? John- 
son, in the Dictionary, simply says “a 
song’; and quotes Watts as saying that 
the word “is applied to nothing but 
trifling verse.” This will evidently not 
carry us very far. From the great 
Oxford English Dictionary we _ get 
more. We find that the proper original 
meaning of the word in the Italian 
was a dance, but that it never had 
that sense in England, where it began 
with the meaning “a song intended as 
the accompaniment to a dance.” Then, 
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presumably through dances becoming 
gradually less poetical and poetry be- 
coming less simply musical and imag- 
inative, the word “ballad” sinks to base 
uses, and is chiefly applied to any 
short trivialities or scurrilities which 
claim to be in verse. It begins to re- 
cover its dignity with the reawakening 
of the imagination in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century. The great 
event here, from the special point of 
view of the ballad, is, of course, the 
publication of Percy’s “Reliques” in 
1765. How new the taste for such 
things was is best seen by the apolo- 
getic tone of Percy’s Preface, in which 
he confesses that he was “long in 
doubt whether in the present state of 
improved literature they could be 
deemed worthy the attention of the 
public. At length the importunity of 
friends prevailed and”’— it is pleasant 
to see who the friends were —“he could 
refuse nothing to such judges as the 
author of the ‘Rambler’ and the late 
‘Mr. Shenstone.” But Percy’s book is 
simply a collection of old poetry. The 
ballads are there, not because they are 
ballads, but because they are ancient; 
and the editor made no attempt to define 
a ballad beyond saying that “the old 
Minstrel ballads have a romantic wild- 
ness and are in the true spirit of chiv- 
which was a fair founda- 
tion towards the notion of a ballad, 
but not, of course, by itself anything 
like a definition. There is a curious 
passage on the subject, a little later, 
which 


alry,” very 


in one of Cowper's letters, in 
he says that “the ballad is a species 
of poetry, I believe, peculiar to this 
country,” a curiously untrue statement; 
but he follows it with two others that 
are as true: “it is,” he goes on, “equally 
adapted to the drollest and most trag- 
ical subjects,” and “simplicity and ease 
are its proper characteristics.” These 
two remarks do carry us a 
further: the ballad can deal with light 
subjects as well as with grave, but 


stage 
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in any case its manner is simple; an 
ornate or elaborate poem cannot in 
any cifcumstances be a ballad. But 
Cowper seems to use the word quite 


vaguely of any verses written for 
music; and what he says is said in 
connection with his own poem, “On 


the Loss of the Royal George,” which 
is rather an ode than a ballad. It has 
the dignity, the visible art, of the Ho- 
ratian Ode, and, on the other hand, 
it has nothing of that popular and al- 
most childish quality, that naive sim- 
plicity always on the edge of garrulity, 
which is of the essence of the ballad. 
Yet it was Cowper who wrote what is 
probably the very best of modern bal- 
lads in the lighter vein. 

But, in spite of “John Gilpin” and 
that interesting letter, Cowper has no 
place in the history of the revival of 
interest in ballad poetry. After Percy 
comes Scott, who owed as much to 
Percy, perhaps, as he owed to any 
written word at all. “In early youth,” 
he says in the essay that precedes the 
first volume of “The Minstrelsy,” “I 
had been an eager student of ballad 
poetry, and the tree is still in my recol- 
lection beneath which I lay and first 
entered upon the enchanting perusal of 
Percy’s ‘Reliques of Ancient Poetry.’ ” 
Percy, and the German ballads which 
called forth his first verses, and, great- 
est of all, the tales in verse and prose, 
so many of them ballads, which he 
heard from the lips of old and young, 


peasants and scholars, in his own 
Lowland country — these were the in- 
spiration of Scott; and when Scott's 


all 
it could 


voice became the inspiration of 
Scotland and all England too, 
not but be seen that the ballads which 
had done so much to make a great 
poet might be something not very far 
from great poetry From 
the publication of “The Minstrelsy of 
the Scottish Border” to the present 
day, the poetic rank of the best bal- 


lads has never been denied, and read- 


themselves. 
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ers of poetry have demanded and re- 
ceived many editions of them, of which 
it is sufficient to name only the learned 
collection of Professor Child and the 
popular “Ballad Book” edited by Mr. 
Allingham. Let us hope, and expect, 
that Mr. Allingham’s selection will find 
in future a friendly rival in this new 
Oxford Book. 

The new editor, in his Preface, ex- 
pressly declines to give us his defini- 
tion of a ballad. Perhaps he is right. 
Scott, so far as we know, had never 
thought it necessary to attempt one; 
why should his successors? Why 
should they not content themselves, as 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch does, with 
that best of answers, the one Matthew 
Arnold always used as his substitute 
for a definition in matters of poetry — 
the answer of a line of verse? What 
is a ballad? says our editor. It is “The 
Milldams of Binnorie”’ and “Sir Pat- 
rick Spens”; it is 

About the dead hour o’ the night 

She heard the bridles ring 


and 


O we were sisters, sisters seven; 
We were the fairest under heaven, 


and things of that sort. Anybody who 
does not feel the force of that answer 
had better not meddle with ballads at 
all, just as one who does not feel the 
force of the touch-stone passages used 
in the Lectures on Translating Homer 
had better not meddle with the criti- 
cism of Homer. In both cases the 
judgment passed is an affair of in- 
stinct, of swift and sovereign self-as- 
surance, and needs no rational con- 
firmation. But man is an explaining 
animal, and has spent a great deal of 
time since the beginning of the world 
in trying to explain himself. And 
many of the people who like ballads 
will still be sure to ask themselves 
what it is they like, and why they like 
it. So once more, what is a ballad? 
The modern meaning of the word. 
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according to Murray’s Dictionary, is 
“a simple spirited poem in short stan- 
zas in which some popular story is 
graphically narrated.” Simple, spir- 
ited, popular, narrative, and graphic: 
they are five sound stones of founda- 
tion, though one of them might seem 
to exclude Keats’s “Belle Dame.” His- 
torically no doubt, as illustrated in 
this Oxford Book the ballad is always 
founded on some “popular” story; but 
is it impossible for a poet to make a 
good ballad on a story of his own in- 
vention? Hugo’s “Gastibelza,” per- 
haps the finest of all modern ballads, 
is equally fine whether Hugo inherited 
or imagined his subject, and both this 
and the “Belle Dame” suggest one 
other necessary ingredient in the se- 
rious ballad. It must be strange. The 
strangeness may come either as in the 
great “faery” ballads, “Clerk Saun- 
ders” and “Clerk Colvin” and “Cospat- 
rick” and the rest, of unlikeness to the 
common order and reason of the world; 
or it may come, as in the ballads of 
purely human tragedy, “Sir Patrick 
Spens” or “Binnorie,” for instance, of 
actions or passions out of the range of 
common human life; or as in the Robin 
Hood Ballads and the fighting ballads 
of the Border, partly of that and partly 
of mere distance of time or place, of 
old and far-off things, of midnight 
raids told in a time of peace, of the 
greenwood and the deer as seen from 
the inglorious commonplace of burgher 
existence within city wails. Strange 
ness, at any rate, of one kind or an- 
other, it seems to us a ballad must 
have. Then surely, a ballad must be 
short, or not, at any rate, very long. 
Some of the Robin Hood series, for in- 
stance, are so long as to tend towards 
being not so much ballads as frag- 
ments of a kind of vulgar epic. The 
ballad must not, we take it, be longer 
than a tale that could be told at the 
chimney corner. Whether it should, 
as Swinburne said, be “swifter of step 
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and sharper of stroke than any other 
form of poetry,” is perhaps less cer- 
tain. Such an ideal seems to demand 
a stage of art which is a little alien 
to ballad simplicity. As part of its 
“simplicity” the ballad has, for one 
thing, to find time for the repetitions 
which early and popular literature al- 
ways delights in; “Willy’s Lady” for 
instance, must go Over the same ground 
three or four times with great effect, 
but not with an effect of swiftness. 
On the other hand it is a true point 
that the poet critic makes, when he 
says that “the highest form of ballad 
requires at once narrative power, lyr- 
ical and dramatic”; there is something 
of all these three in the best ballads. 
“Leesome Brand,” for instance, even 
as we now have it, compounded of 
differing and uncertain versions, is full 
of narrative energy throughout, and 
of dramatic power in the scene of the 
return, while the lyrical cry can seldom 
be heard plainer than in that beautiful 
couplet 


It was nae wonder his heart was sair 
When he shool’d the mools on her 
yellow hair. 


But there are not many ballads in 
which all the three powers are so har- 
moniously and equally united. In 
some, as in the Robin Hood series, the 
principal strength lies in the narrative; 
there is little dramatic and almost no 
lyrical power. “Cospatrick,” again, is 
a perfect little drama with a few lyric 
touches. In others, as in “Helen of 
Kirconnell,” 


I wish I were where Helen lies! 
Night and day on me she cries; 
And I am weary of the skies, 

For her sake that died for me 


the lyrical element is overwhelming 
and supreme. In this and a few 
others we get into a region where the 
standards of great poetry can be ap- 
plied. The “Queen’s Marie,” perhaps, 


or 
_ 


O little did my mother ken 
The day she cradled me 
The lands I was to travel in 
Or the death I was to die! 


und certainly “Sir Patrick Spens”;— 
O lang, lang may the ladies sit 
Wi’ their fans into their hand, 
Before they see Sir Patrick Spens 
Come sailing to the strand! 
und perhaps “Binnorie’’;— 


There were twa sisters sat in a bour; 
Binnorie, O Binnorie! 
There cam a knight to be their wooer 
By the bonnie milldams o’ Binnorie. 


and “Clerk Saunders” ;— 
“Are ye sleeping, Marg’ret?” he says, 
“Or are ye waking presentlie? 
Give me my faith and troth again 
I wot, true love, I gied to thee!” 


and “The Demon Lover,” perhaps, and 
“Hynd Horn,” and “Baby Lon” and 
“The Twa Corbies”: these, and per- 
haps one or two more in this Oxford 
Book, but more likely not quite all 
these, will bear the test of being put 
in the presence of the highest poetry. 
But we must not have any illusion 
about it. The ballads are delightful 
reading for the children of all ages of 
whom the kingdom of poetry is com- 
posed, but they are not the prize or 
goal of that kingdom’s life. They can- 
not reach the highest poetic heights. 
any more than innocence can of itself 
climb the highest spiritual heights. 
They belong to that childhood of the 
imagination in which the imagination 
has little or no consciousness of the in 
tellect, and before it has learnt that 
the intellect, or perhaps the reason, 
need not be its enemy — may, in fact. 
be its greatest ally, enabling it to 
achieve triumphs quite out of the reach 
of its irrational childhood. 

To some  ballad-lovers 
seem sheer profanities. But that is 
just the danger of specialism. After 
some years of collecting old Chelsea, 
or old Bristol, we get to fancy that it 


these will 
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is as well worth collecting as old Nan- 


kin. But it is not; and it is one of 
the merits of those who arranged 
this book—and a merit that is or 


ought to be natural and characteristic 
in a University—that they did not 
give its editing to a specialist. Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch has done his 
work excellently. He has got almost 
all the ballads that are worth having. 
He has usefully divided them into 
seven books—a book of the super- 
natural, a book of pure romance, a 
book of romance shading off into his- 
tory, and so on. He not only gives 
far more ballads than Allingham, but 
better versions of them, as in the case 
of “Young Beichan,” where Allingham 
only gives the inferior English produc- 
tion: and he has acquitted himself, 
so far as we can judge, with extraor- 
dinary skill and taste in the very diffi- 
cult task of gathering together into the 
best discoverable form the true frag- 
ments of a ballad scattered through 
many corrupted versions. All this 
is admirably done, and could only 
have been done by a_ true bal- 
lad-lover. But Sir Arthur knows too 
much of poetry to give the ballad more 
than its due. Perhaps no living critics 
would be thought so likely to 
their literary balance in this 
phere as Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and 
Mr. Andrew Lang, to whom the ballad 
Mr. 


Poets.” 


lose 


atmos- 


selection was entrusted in Huin- 
phry Ward's Yet 
they both emerge safely from the or- 
deal. Mr. candidly of 
the English ballads as “often flat, spir- 
itless, and didactic,” while justly claim- 
ing that these 
rarer in those of Scotland. 


“English 


Lang speaks 


weaknesses are much 
Sir Arthur 
confesses that 


when a ballad is set in a collection 
alongside the best of Herrick, Gray, 
Landor, Browning—to name four poets 
opposite as the poles, and to say noth- 
ing of such masterpieces as Spenser’s 
“Epithalamium” or Milton’s “Lycidas” 
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—it is the ballad that not only suffers 
by the apposition, but suffers to a sur- 
prising degree. 


That is the truth. The average ballad 
is just a story in verse — generally a 
sad story, always an old and strange 
story. The matter is of the sort all 
children like to listen to—fighting and 
wandering, adventures and love and 
death, devils and fairies and spirits 
good and bad; and the verse is often 
enough little more than the ambling 
jingle that children can follow without 
difficulty, and indeed can often make 
after a fashion for themselves. 


If I come again, Robin, 
Here by this country, 

As good a dinner I shall thee make 
As thou hast made to me. 

Style, the use of words in such a way 
that either by their richness or by 
their bareness they stir the imagina- 
tion and quicken the mind, that is not 
a thing that must be often looked for 
in them, any more than it is often 
found in the authentic productions of 
children. Except for the few supreme 
ones, which surely came from the 
brains of individual poets lost to us 
in mists of primitive or medieval ob- 
scurity, the charm of these creations 
of the people lies naturally, where the 
people are always greatest, in the ap- 
peal to the heart. The joy of life and 
the pity of it, as the people feel both, 
are the stuff of their And 
apart from these undying things, there 
is an atavism in the most peaceful and 


stories. 


prosaic of us which responds at once 
to the call of the demons and fairies, 
the and adventurers, who are 
still on us although they no longer 
appearance on the surface 
of our consciousness. There is the se- 
cure appeal of the bal'ads. The past 
is never quite dead, never indeed more 
than asleep: and in them it comes 
awake again. And much of what they 
deal with — love, and fate, and death, 


raiders 


make their 
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and human tears—can never even 
sleep. We feel these things actively 
at work about us all our days, and if 
the ballads do not appeal to our love 


of language, or music, or art, they 
The Times. 
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seldom fail] altogether in their naive 
and simple call upon our primary in- 
stincts—our unreasoning conscious- 
of the ultimate facts that lie 
within and around our human life. 


ness 





THE HOUSE OF LORDS THEN AND NOW. 
By Lorp RoBert Crcit, K.C. 


Professor Firth has recently given to 
the world a very interesting book,’ on 
“The House of Lords during the Civil 
War.” It is written with great lu- 
cidity and great impartiality and brings 
out very clearly some of the aspects of 
the age of the Great Rebellion which 
are too often forgotten. For in- 
stance, it is perhaps true to say of 
Charles I. that he was untruthful; he 
certainly was unwise. But the cause 
of his downfall was not in the main 
untruthfulness or unwisdom, but want 
of money. For the necessary pur- 
poses of State he required money, and 
the expedients by which he sought it, 
whether wrong or right, were almost 
the only expedients open to him. 
Among them was the sale of peerages. 
Professor Firth gives an admirable ac- 
count of the procedure employed and 
draws attention in a note to certain 
parallels at the present day. Doubt- 
less, Charles would have defended him- 
self by much the same arguments as 
those used by modern Prime Minis- 
ters. Titles, he would have said, are 
rewards for public service, and to con- 
tribute money to the State—or, in mod- 
ern phraseology, to the Party—is a 
public service. Unfortunately for soph- 
istry of this description, it takes in 
nobody. The brutal public persist in 
describing the transaction as the sale 
and purchase of titles, and the result 
is the degradation of public life in 
general and the peerage in particular. 


1“The House of Lords during the Civil 
War.” By C.H. Firth. London: Longmans. 
1910. 7s. 6d. 
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Among the evils attendant upon this 
system loss of authority to the House 
of Lords is not the least serious. We 
have seen it at the present time; and it 
was equally visible in the days of the 
early Stuarts. Properly considered, 
the constitutional position of the House 
of Lords then was not unlike that 
which it has occupied recently. Then, 
as now, and as always, the ultimate 
source of power—the actual, if not the 
technical, sovereignty—lay in the whole 
body of the people. Their chief exec- 
utive and legislative instrument was 
the King. As Lord Bristol said to 
Charles in 1640, ““Without the love and 
hearts of his people what can a king 
do?” The King reigned, but only by 
consent of his subjects. Nowadays, 
most of the kingly power has been 
transferred to the House of Commons. 
It was the function of the Lords in 
the seventeenth century, as it is in the 
twentieth, to prevent any tyrannical 
exercise of the kingly power while 
preserving its authority. They stood 
between the king and subject then as 
they now stand between the subject 
and the House of Commons. To quote 
from a document cited by Professor 
Firth: “The lords, being trusted with 
a judicatory power, are an excellent 
screen or bank between the prince and 
people.” 

It was a great hindrance to the due 
discharge of this very important duty 
by the Second Chamber that its author- 
ity had been much impaired by the un- 
worthy creations to which we have al- 
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luded. To this must be attributed—at 
least, in part—the vacillating conduct 
of the House of Lords in the earlier 
stages of the revoiution, particularly 
over the attainder of Strafford. Noth- 
ing could have been more unfortunate. 
In times of crisis vacillation leads to 
disaster. In this case it led to war, 
involving among other evil 
quences the gradual purging of the 
House of Lords until it consisted of not 
more than twenty feeble, if well-mean- 
ing, personalities. The result is soon 
told. After a few half-hearted at- 
tempts to stay the course of Revolution 
the miserable remnant of the peerage 
practically abdicated. Stripped of its 
last defence, the Monarchy fell, to be 


conse- 


followed almost immediately by the 
formal abolition of the Lords. Noth- 
ing, indeed, is more striking in the 


whole story than the close connection 
between the King and the Lords, and 
wise men now would do well to con- 
sider how long the Crown will survive 
the suppression of our present Second 
Chamber. 

I have not space to call attention to 
many of the other features of interest 
in his work. Judicious readers will 
not fail to the almost textuai 
identity of the charges made against 
the 
with those recently heard from Radical 
The Veto, then called the 
“negative voice,” the Divine right of 
the Representative Chamber, the lux- 
ury and idleness of the Peers, the so- 


notice 


Lords by Republican secretaries 


Ministers. 


called suspensive veto, joint sessions— 
all the catchwords of the present con- 
troversy made their appearance in sev- 
enteenth But 
thing must be said about that very in- 
structive part of the book which gives 
an account of the Cromwellian experi- 
ments in Constitution-making. Four 
years were enough to convince Crom- 
well that 
was “the 
ever was exercised in the world”; and 


century dress. some- 


single-chamber government 


horridest arbitrariness that 
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during the next seven years various 
plans were tried or proposed to re-es- 
tablish in some form or another a Sec- 
ond Chamber. A partly-nominated, 
partly-hereditary House was brought 
into existence by Cromwell and ac- 
tually sat. But it was not a success. 
It was too bureaucratic and had none 
of the historic position of the old 


‘Chamber. Still, it was better than 
nothing. In a debate in the Commons 
“T am as little pleased with these 


Lords as anyone,” said the Member for 
Hastings, “yet we are but one leg 
and cannot go, but hop up and down 
without them. Though they be not to 
our content, I have seen a man walk 
very well with a wooden leg.” Others 
did not take so lenient a view. Sir 
Arthur Haselrigg, a bitter Republican, 
protested that they would rather have 
the old House restored than the new 
one maintained. “I from my soul 
honor the old Lords. I had rather 
with all my soul those noble Lords 
were in I do wish with all my 
soul that we might have those ancient 
Lords, such as depend upon themselves.” 
The last three words quoted contain 
the kernel of the matter. The Second 
Chamber, to be of any use, must be in- 
dependent. Granted that condition, 
all who had tried single-chamber gov- 
ernment that a Second 
Chamber was essential. “There is a 
necessity for the House of Lords,” said 
“Had there not been 
a House of Lords, then had not 
of Commons neither. 


recognized 


another speaker. 
we 
been a House 
They always fought battles for our lib- 


erties.” Even Ludlow, most uncom- 
promising of democrats, proposed a 
Constitution containing two elective 


Chambers and a body of twenty-one 
Conservators of Liberty—the same is 
striking—who were to that the 
fundamentals were inviolably ob- 
served. 

Neither this proposal nor any of the 
many others made at that time came 


see 
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to anything. The people of England 
were weary of Revolution. They were 
determined to restore the ancient Con- 
stitution of the country. The first 
step was to reinstate the Lords. “We 
cannot,” wrote Charles to the Lords, 
“have a better reason to promise our- 
selves an end of our common suffer- 
ings and calamities, and that our own 
just power and authority will be re- 
stored to us, than that we hear that 
you are again acknowledged to have 
that authority and jurisdiction which 
have always belonged to you by your 
birth and the fundamental laws of the 
lund.” His anticipation was fulfilled. 
A few days later the Restoration took 
place. Professor Firth thinks that the 
Lords never quite recovered their old 
position. It does not seem clear that 
he is right. Undoubtedly the House 
of Commons gained in power, but more 
at the expense of the Crown than of 
the Lords. Certainly the importance 
to good government and the liberty of 
the subject of a Second Chamber was 
deeply printed on the English mind. 
It is, I am convinced, still one of the 
most fixed political beliefs in this coun- 
The Saturday Review. 
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try, and cannot be better expressed 
than in the words quoted from Henry 
Neville, which form the conclusion of 
this highly instructive and interesting 
volume: “Our government imitates 
best and most perfect common- 
wealths that ever were: where the Sen- 
ate assisted in the making of laws and 
by their and dexterity pol- 
ished, filed and made ready things for 
the more populous assemblies; and 
sometimes by their gravity and moder- 
ation reduced the people to a calmer 
state; and by their authority and credit 
stemmed the tide, and made the 
waters quiet, giving the people time 
to come to themselves. And, there- 
fore, if we had no such peerage now 
upon the old Constitution, yet 
should be necessitated to make an arti- 
ficial peerage or senate instead of it. 
Which may assure our present lords, 
though that their dependences and 
power are gone, yet we cannot be with- 
out them: and that they have no need 
to fear an annihilation by our reforma- 
tion as they suffered in the late mad 
times.” 


the 


wisdom 


we 
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Our forefathers used to demonstrate 
the unity of mankind by edifying dis- 
courses on “natural theology.” The 
modern anthropologist can perform the 
same trick with his ten fingers and a 
piece of string. It is with a sense of 
something approaching awe that one 


recalls the loftier orations that em- 
broidered this tempting theme. It 


allured the thinkers of the eighteenth 
century. It descended to the preach- 
ers of the nineteenth. It served to 
sanctify the university chair; it brought 
science into the pulpit. It made a ba- 
sis for the Scottish philosophy of com- 
mon sense, and enabled simple men to 


triumph over Huxley. They taught 
us that the American Indian agreed 
with the Hottentot, and the Hottentot 
with the Aryan and the Semite. They 
marshalled all the races of mankind in 
a sort of pre-established harmony, and 
demonstrated the unity of the human 
mind by the concordance of its funda- 
mental ideas about The 
thick brown volumes are still standing 
on our fathers’ Time was 
when a divine could hardly receive his 
doctor’s degree unless he had written at 


religion. 


sheives. 


least one of them. To-day the dem- 
enstration of the mind's unity is left 


to humbler scholars. 
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It can all be done with a piece of 
string. The negro fetish and the 
Hegelian Absolute are no doubt, when 
rightly considered, splendidly identical. 
But the better method is to examine 
cat's cradles. The comparative science 
of string figures is as yet in its in- 
fancy. It is only a few years, indeed, 
since anyone dreamed of bestowing a 
scholarly and systematic study upon 
the tricks which a savage can perform 
with a loop of twine. But already it 
has a bibliography which runs to a 
page and a half, headed, as one might 
expect, by a German contribution to 
the “Internationales Archiv fiir Ethno- 
graphie.” It turns out that the cat’s 
cradle of our childhood is a relatively 
elementary figure upon which no ex- 
pert would dream of bestowing labo- 
rious attention. It was given away in 
all probability with a pound of tea, 
when first our ancestors began to traf- 
fic with China. The palm of inge- 
nuity, it seems, must be given to the 
Eskimo. He has devised a method of 
convoluting a loop of string which re- 
quires no less than five elaborate pages 
for its explanation. When the deft 
finger movements are all completed, 
the artfully tangled skein will repre 
sent for you a fox which attempts to 
eat a stranded whale upon the beach, 
and runs away when it is disturbed. 
There are vast possibilities of drama in 
this universal game. The head-hunt- 
ers of the Torres Straits will twist a 
loop of string for you until it repre- 
sents two men in mortal combat. A 
few twists more, and one of them has 
fallen, minus the loop that figures as 
his head. Another tribe will describe 
the sunset for you with a clever ar- 
rangement of circles and rays, which 
disappear as the fingers are withdrawn. 
There are beds and huts and cocoa- 
palms, fishes and and 
fences. The aborigines of Queens- 
land will show you a man who climbs 
a tree. His arms and legs are duly 


nets, wells 
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there, wound about the trunk, and as 
you draw the strings the man climbs 
upwards, diminishing in obedience to- 
the laws of perspective. An African 
example represents a fight between 
lions. There is a sea-serpent that 
swims, and a bird which flaps its 
wings. There are fishes which you 
may catch in a net, and dogs which 
you may loose from their leash. 

The anthropologists have only just 
begun to study the distribution of this 
curious pastime, but the results col- 
lected by Miss Kathleen Haddon in 
“Cat’s Cradles from Many Lands” 
(Longmans) suffice to show that the 
game is all but universal. The Malays 
have invented many figures of peculiar 
grace and ingenuity. From the North 
American Indians many a lesson may 
be learned. The Eskimos are adepts. 
The primitive islanders of the Anda- 
mans handle their string with many 
complex and difficult movements, but 
the true connoisseur, we gather, while- 
he pays homage to the technique of 
these movements, is somewhat con- 
temptuous of the result. Intellect will 
tell, and it wants more than deft fin- 
gers to devise a really notable cat’s 
cradle. It is flattering to our Euro- 
pean pride that one of the best of re- 
corded figures is a Scottish invention. 
The children who play in the shadow 
of Edinburgh Castle will still represent 
for you a whole traditional history in 
string. ‘They will make the pound of 
candles which the man stole, hanging 
from their string. They will then 
transform them into the high-backed 
chair on which he sat. A few more 
movements and they have become scis- 
sors with which he cut one of the can- 
dies from the bunch. Then comes the 
shadow of tragedy in the shape of the- 
constable’s tip-staff, and the last move- 
ment of all shows the hangman’s noose 
with which the crime was punished. 
This symphony in string is apparently 


unique. Candles are not a primitive 

















The Fall of 


Chairs belong to a seden- 
Others of these 


invention. 
tary civilization. 
works of art bear the hall-mark of 


Only the Malays per- 
form the head-hunt. The Eskimo 
alone represents the whale. But the 
universal mind of man has its own 
chosen method of revealing itself in 
string. There is one figure which 
makes its appearance in every conti- 
nent. It is universally known as the 
moon, and, with a little divination and 
some good-will, one may admit that it 
does resemble a sort of crude and Post- 
Impressionist moon, though in ap- 
proaching all these figures it is well to 
adopt a Polonius-like receptivity. What 
some call moon is to others a mouth; 
but, moon or mouth, it is found in 
Queensland and Central Africa, in 
Torres Straits and in the Caroline Is- 
lands. One may, if one pleases, sup- 
pose a certain commerce in these puz- 
zles among civilized peoples. We may 
have borrowed our own elementary 
eat’s cradle from China, as we borrowed 
chess. But it must be the spontaneous 
working of the lonely intellect which 
has perfected this thing in Uganda and 
in Queensland. 

With such a discovery as this the 
new science of string has won for it- 
self a place in the significant ranks of 
human knowledge. With its strange 
new terminology, its heraldry of digits 
and thumbs, it has traced our family 
affinities, and tied us all in the nets 
and meshes of a universal cat’s cradle. 

The Nation. 
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Comparative mythology will show you 
the same fable gracious in Greece, ex- 
travagant in Finland, and crude in Ni- 
geria. But here is the same evidence 
in string. When we turn to play, it 
is the same trick that delights us all, 
black or copper, yellow or white. Nor 
is it only in childhood that we succumb 
to the fascination of this employment. 
Among the Eskimo, indeed, boys are 
forbidden to play with cat's cradles. 
There is a risk that if they use their 
fingers prematurely in these delights, 
they may afterwards lose them when 
they come as fishers to make their nets 
and nooses in earnest. In certain 
tribes the amusement has a certain 
ritual significance. The game is played 
in the fall of the year, and the annual 
hope is that the sun may be caught in 
the meshes of string. Elsewhere the 
peculiar tribal trick is a secret, jeal- 
ously guarded, practised in seclusion, 
with forest rites, a masonic sign which 
enables the initiated to recognize each 
other. It seems, indeed, as though the 
mind of man when it turns to play 
could not be content to amuse itself in 
total irresponsibility. It gives a mean- 
ing to its bit of string. It twists its 
fingers as though it were weaving 
magic. There is destiny in the loops 
and passes, and fate in a well-tied knot. 
The Egyptians figured eternity as 
two snakes which bite each other's 
tails. There is a humble and infan- 
tile infinity in the loop of twisted 
twine. 





THE 


M. Briand’s decision to surrendér 
the citadel of Government while he 
could still march out with the honors 
of war came suddenly and, judged su- 
perficially, without adequate cause. In 
the morning the Chamber had agreed 
to the proposed Naval programme, and 
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the result seemed to amount to a vote 
of confidence in the Government. In 
the afternoon there was a debate on 
the application of the Anti-Congrega- 
tional Laws which was of no real im- 
portance in itself, yet the scattered and 
hitherto semi-articulate criticisms of M. 
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Briand’s Administration quickly united 
into a confluent stream and the Gov- 
ernment majority fell to sixteen. In 
France, after all, sixteen is not a neg- 
ligible majority; important laws have 
been passed by a Government tena- 
cious of life with a smaller majority 
than that. But M. Briand, rightly or 
wrongly, considered that his policy of 
apaisement, representing as it does a 
general principle of action rather than 
a strict formula, required a much 
higher moral sanction than a majority 
of sixteen promised him. The man- 
ner in which the debate was introduced 
showed clearly enough the origin of 
what was a prearranged manceuvre. A 
young and not very well known Dep- 
uty, M. Malvy, who, the Times corre- 
spondent says, was once secretary to 
M. Pelletan, interpellated the Govern- 
ment about the application of the Laws 
of 1901 and 1904. He declared that 
the Laws were being slackly adminis- 
tered, that the schools of religious or- 
ders were again springing into exist- 
ence, and that in M. Briand’s own con- 
stituency a new Jesuit school had ap- 
peared. The old acidity of M. Combes, 
the sort of inverted sectarianism, which 
was once so prevalent, informed the 
whole speech. M. Briand’s defence 
was reaily conclusive. He showed 
that the Law had been set in motion 
without fail in every case brought to 
the notice of the Government; and that 
if the Law had been unable to secure 
convictions in every case, it was de- 
monstrably the fault of the Law and 
not of the Government. It was hardly 
necessary for M. Briand to insist on the 
point. Everyone in the Chamber must 
have known that a mere pretext was 
being used for harrying the Prime Min- 
ister. The majority of sixteen which 
the Government received proved that 
the policy of M. Briand has not been 
actually overthrown, and it may be that 
he thought he could serve his policy 
best by resigning before the growing 
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attacks upon himself could be gen- 
uinely mistaken for a repudiation of his 
ideas. 

Those ideas are, to our thinking, 
necessary to France. M. Briand has 
made an effort towards conciliation, 
towards a removal of the intense bit- 
terness which disfigures French public 
life, and expresses itself, above all, in 
the arid and narrow intolerance of re- 


ligious organization. The typical 
French political man is anti-Clerical— 
that is certain—and in the cir- 
cumstances the separation of the 
Church from the State was _ prob- 
ably inevitable. But there is no 
reason in the world, except an 


unfortunate tradition and perhaps a 
sort of morbid logic which is charac- 
teristic of French politics, why the sec- 
ularization of the State should require 
the penalizing and insulting of religion. 
M. Briand is often called an opportun- 
ist. For all we know, he may be. 
It is not easy to read any man’s heart. 
But, at all events, his conception of dis- 
tinguishing in practice between anti- 
Clericalism and vulgar anti-religious 
prejudice was a great one, and he tried 
to put it into effect with a courage and 
persistence for which we believe his 
name will always be honorably remem- 
bered. The distinction seems an ob- 
vious one to us, but we must remember 
that it has never been observed in 
France. If M. Briand could have suc- 
ceeded he would have achieved much 
more than an isolated act of political 
justice: he would have put a new spirit 
into France which would have affected 
the manner in which Frenchmen ap- 
proach all political The 
Temps, which has come to appreciate 
M. Briand’s guiding principle and to 
forgive him his wild socialistic youth, 
has pointed out over and over again 
that the welfare of the Third Republic 
lies along the path which M. Briand in- 
dicates, and there only. M. Briand 
haus laid down the essential conditions 
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of national prosperity—the firm sup- 
pression of disorder concurrently with 
the grant of the highest possible 
amount of personal freedom. When he 
severely punished rioters in the rail- 
way strikes, it was because he detested 
the operations of syndicalism, which 
aims at reducing the State to impo- 
tence. In the letter in which he 
placed his resignation in the hands of 
M. Falliéres he said that as his policy 
was a policy of comprehension never 
before attempted, so was it also a 
policy that required an unusual qual- 
ity of support. “A sterile effort which 
would yield no useful results for the 
country, an effort which would be en- 
tirely devoted to prolonging a preca- 
rious and impotent existence in the 
face of every kind of ambush and in- 
trigue, and often at the price of sordid 
compacts—-an effort of this sort dis- 
heartens me.” In other words, M. 
Briand confesses that the _ policy 
of apaisement has been checked. 
What are the prospects of its final 
repudiation or its the 
future? 

To answer that question one must 
look at the character of the new Gov- 
ernment. M. Monis, the new Prime 
Minister, who, by the way, has been 
chosen in violation of the custom that 
a new Prime Minister should be taken 
from the majority of the day, 
formerly Minister of Justice under M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau from 1899 to 1902. 
He supported the Combes Separation 
Laws, and on the whole the conclusion 
must be that if his influence were para- 
mount the tendency of the new Gov- 
ernment would be distinctly towards 
the political Left. We might, in fact, 
expect a definite revival of the Combes 
spirit. But it is not easy to believe 
that he will really dominate his Cab- 
inet. M. Berteaux, who returns to the 
office (Minister of War) which he held 
five years ago, is the member of the 
Government from whom the leaders of 
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Labor will expect most. During the 
recent railway strikes and riots he per- 
sistently urged M. Briand to coerce the 
companies. At the Ministry of War 
he will have nothing to do with civic 
labor, but as a member of the Cabinet 
he will undoubtedly be held up to ran- 
som by those who have noted his re- 
cent words, and M. Monis may discover 
that he has a Jonah in his ship. M. 
Cruppi, the new Foreign Minister, 
was Minister of Commerce in M. 
Clemenceau’s Cabinet, and in in- 
ternational trade negotiations has 
had a certain preparation for his 
work. Much the strongest person- 
ality of all is M. Deleassé, who has be- 
come Minister of Marine. It is certain 
that he will be an efficient Minister, 
and he will, moreover, be a moderating 
influence in the Government. For 
years the name of this excellent friend 
of Great Britain has been a dangerous 
symbol. To speak of his return to of- 
fice as Minister of Foreign Affairs or 
as Prime Minister was to set rumors 
of war agog throughout France and 
Germany. All that was never neces- 
sary, and we believe that the danger 
is now past. Germany when she be 
gan her lamentable policy of hectoring 
France about Morocco secured the fall 
of M. 1904. 
then in a mood of nervousness; but two 
things have happened since: M. Clem- 
enceau boldly resisted German policy 


Delcassé in France was 


in Morocco in November, 1908, and war 
did not come of it; and apart from that, 
Germany, by one of those incalculable 
moves which are characteristic of the 
German Foreign Office, appears grad- 
ually but definitely to have abandoned 
the old policy on its merits. No 
doubt M. Monis and M. Falliéres have 
done wisely not to have M. Delcassé as 
their Foreign Minister, but we foresee 
no serious objection whatever in Ger- 
many to M. Deleassé as Minister 
of Marine. What is the programme 
of M. Monis likely to be? He 
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has come into office on a religious ques- 
tion; but we cannot think that he con- 
templates more religious legisiation; 
and as for enforcing the existing Laws, 
he cannot go further than M. Briand, 
though, it is true, he may act with less 
smoothness. He has no particular 
mandate, and we must not forget that 
the Republican majority remains. In 
these circumstances we predict a rather 
The Spectator. 
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barren career for the Ministry. Fortu- 
nately, there is no question of changing 
the foreign policy of France; and as for 
home affairs, we must hope that the 
belief in comprehension and concilia- 
tion will survive in the hearts of the 
people, and that their delegates in Par- 
liament, after an annoying but brief de- 
lay, will be compelled to resume the 
policy of M. Briand. 
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With the title “The Wheels of Time,” 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. publish in a 
slender volume a study of married life 
by Florence L. Barclay, whose novel, 
“The Rosary,” has won such marked 
popular success. The awakening of a 
shallow but not intentionally selfish 
woman in response to the need of a 
deeper nature, is a theme of perennial 
interest, and Miss Barclay’s treatment 
of it will appeal to many readers. Her 
estimate of relative values is sound 
and timely, and the moral which she 
points is a wholesome one. The 
baby’s god-mother—‘a perfectly beau- 
tiful woman in an absolutely plain 
shell”—and the baby’s sturdy little 
brother add variety to the group of 
characters. 


The irresistible blending of pathos 
and humor so characteristic of sympa- 
thetic studies of Scottish life is con- 
spicuous in “The Andersons,” the latest 
story of S. Macnaughtan, best known 
to American readers as the author of 
“The Expensive Miss Du Cane.” The 
plot is slender but sufficient, and the 
separate incidents and actors are pre- 
sented with that practised skill and del- 
icacy which has lately led “Punch” to 


speak of Miss Macnaughtan’s work as 
unrivalled in its line. Matthew An- 
derson, an austere, melancholy ship- 
builder of the Clyde, is dragged by the 
ambitions of his younger daughter and 
son to London, where Gordon takes to 
betting and Beatrice falls in love with 
a Socialist, while Flora, an orphan 
niece of redoubtable vigor and good 
sense, who has ventured forth from the 
Highland home of her spinster aunts 
to see the gay world with her fashion- 
able cousins, returns well content, to 
take up the thread of her slow-running 
love-affair with the village doctor. 
Lord Gair, an impecunious nobleman 
whose place at Invergair the Ander- 
sons rent, and his son, who must marry 
money, introduce another element, and 
Miss Dundas of the Dundas Line is a 
centre round which both groups de- 
light to revolve. The Lushingtons 
with their eight children and their 
“happy home” provide comedy in abun- 
dance, and the romance of gentle Mag- 
gie Anderson and the crippled minister 
is an idyll in itself. Altogether, the 
book is one to give rare pleasure to an 
appreciative reader. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 
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